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THE announcement of a proposal to 
revive the Palaeographical Society will 
cause pleasurable surprise in many quarters. 
The old society was founded in 1873 and its 
career came to a close in 1895; and the 
present time seems an opportune one for 
the formation of a new one which will 
resume the work of its predecessor upon 
much the same lines. In one respect it 
will probably be different as it will draw 
its illustrations less from the stores of the 
British Museum than from collections 
abroad and from the libraries of Universities 
Colleges Cathedrals and private collectors 
in this country. Promises of adhesion and 
co-operation have already been received from 
the custodians of the MSS. in the great 
libraries in Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, Florence, Milan 
and Rome. The circular bears the signa- 
tures of Sir E. M. Thompson, Mr. G. F. 
Warner, and Mr. F, G. Kenyon, to any of 
whom promises of support may be sent. 
The proposed subscription is one guinea, and 
as soon as a sufficient number of names 
have been received, a preliminary meeting 
will be held. 


At the present day there is no need to 
insist upon the importance of a knowledge 
of palaeography to every classical scholar ; 
and such knowledge may no doubt be 
best acquired by a study of originals or 
facsimiles. There is something however 
which the palaeographical expert might do 
to smooth the path of those who have but 
scanty leisure to examine MSS. for them- 
selves, and which, so far as Latin scholarship 
is concerned is badly needed at the present 
time; we mean the collection into one 
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volume of the alphabets and chief siglae 
current at different periods and in different 
places. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there are several Latin authors whose text 
cannot be placed on a sure foundation until 
the stages through which it has passed are 
realised. Suppose, a by no means improb- 
able occurrence, that an archetype in rustic 
capitals was copied bya Merovingian scribe, 
and from this copy another made in Caroline 
minuscule which was in its turn the 
exemplar of a thirteenth century German 
scribe whose copy was finally the source of 
a fifteenth century Italian MS. We should 
get a text resulting whose corruptions it will 
be impossible to unravel without a know- 
ledge of all the scripts which had conspired 
to produce them. We commend the sug- 
gestion to the new society. 


The discovery of some new fragments of 
Sappho and Alcaeus published in Bulletin 
no. X (Sitzungsberichte, February 20) of the 
Royal Berlin Academy may be news to 
some of our readers. They formed part of 
a collection acquired in 1896 through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Reinhardt; and 
they were brought to light by Dr. W. 
Schubart who gives a restoration of them 
with facsimiles in the above cited bulletin. 
The Sappho fragments (three in number) are 
on parchment written in a small and careful 
uncial, ascribed by the editor to the 6th if 
not the 7th century a.p. (Mr. Kenyon thinks 
the later date the nearer), One of the 
fragments is a mere scrap. The subject of 
the first of the longer ones is the leave- 
taking of a young woman who has been a 
member of the Sapphic circle. She is heart- 
broken with grief, and Sappho endeavours to 
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comfort her by reminding her of all the 
happy times they have had together. The 
subject of the second is the absence of 
Atthis, who is mentioned by name. Atthis 
is in Lydia away from her friends, to one of 
whom the poem was addressed. The 
following extract will serve to show the 
metre of this and the previous poems which 
appears to be a novel combination. 


Le 4 , > / 4 
viv d¢ Avéaow évrpérerar yivat- 
Keoow ws ToT dediw 
dvvros d BpododaxtrvAos oeAavva 

, 4 7» , 7 > 
mdvTa Teppexos aotpa, paos 8 ém- 
oxe Oddacoay én’ ddpupav 
iows kat ToAvavOéuors apovpais. 


The divisions of the lines are those of the 
MS., but ceAdvva is a correction of the editor 
for pyva. The discovery enables us to place 
two previously known fragments, Bergk, 46, 
49 in their context. 

The Alcaeus fragment is on papyrus. It 
is in uncial writing and appears to be not 





later than the 2nd century a.pD. It is 
much mutilated as one line of it which 
was already known (Fr. 23) will show 


[dv8pes yap wo ]os wupyos aperi{ or] 


We have received from the publishers, 
the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, the 
collection of studies with which the former 
pupils of Professor B. L, Gildersleeve com- 
memorate his seventieth birthday (Oct. 23, 
1901). The number of studies is forty-four 
and the subjects most various. The volume 
is a handsome and portly one of 527 pages, 
and is embellished by an agreeable portrait of 
the Professor who as editor of the American 
Journal of Philology, and in other capacities 
has done so much for Greek scholarship in 
America. Its price is six dollars. Apropos 
of memorial volumes, our readers may be 
interested to know that Professor van Her- 
werden, the eminent Greek critic of Holland, 
is to receive a similar tribute in June upon 
his retirement from his chair. 





THE AXE TEST. 


(Hom, Od. xix. 572. xx1. 120. 421.) 


Tue above passages afford one of the most 
difficult problems in the whole of Homer, #.e. 
what is the precise nature of the test de- 
scribed. The most usual explanation is that 
axes of a peculiar pattern were used, the 
heads of which supplied a hole through 
which an arrow might be shot. There are 
difficulties in the way of this explanation. 
It would be hard to discover an axe-head in 
which there was a hole sufficiently long to 
allow for the curve described by an arrow 
in its flight. And if such an axe-head had 
been used, clearly not being of the usual 
pattern (the axes that are found in My- 
cenaean remains being of the simplest 
description, whether single- or double- 
headed), its nature would surely have been 
described so as to clearly describe the test. 
Moreover if the arrow has to pass through 
the head of the axe, why is oreAciy, which 
most scholars are agreed in rendering 
‘handle’ introduced so prominently? There 
is not, however, the slightest hint that any 
peculiar kind of axe-head is uged, we are 
only told that the axes were arranged in one 
long trench like Spvoxo. This, apparently, 
is considered a sufficient explanation of an 
arrangement so unintelligible to us. If we 


regard the axe-handles as being placed up- 
right, as Dr. Monro insists in his Odyssey, 
Spudxous ws conveys no more to us than the 
uprights of a fence or a line of men. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
among scholars as to whether dpvoxo. were 
the stays upon which the keel rested while 
the ribs were being putin, or the ribs them- 
selves. Mr. R. C. Seaton in Class, Rev. x. 
1680 supports the latter view and quotes in 
favour thereof Procopius (de bell. Goth. iv. 
22) rd re waxéa Evpravra EvAa és THv Tpdzw 
évappoobévta—arep oi pev total dpvdxous 
kahovow, €repor 5& voudas—éx Totxov piv 
éxactov Oarépov axpt gs THs vews Sune Tov 
€repov totxov and also the schol. on Ap. Rh. 
i. 723. Spvdxous’ év ofs xararnocerar } Tpdms 
EvAots, tadra ovrws kadovow* “Ounpos (7 574) 
dpvoxor ov Ta eyxoihia THs vews. If this view 
is correct, it seems impossible to understand 
that the axes were placed straight up. 
Whether the word dpvoxyo was as yet 
associated with ship-building is not clear in 
Homer, but it seems unlikely that, if it was 
originally used to represent upright posts, it 
should afterwards be transferred to the ribs 
of a ship. 

Now if we take dpvoxo to mean trestles 
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in the usual acceptation of the term, that is 
to say, long pieces of wood that cross one 
another so as to support a log in the angle 
thus formed, the solution of the problem 
becomes fairly easy. Such trestles, when 
required to support a heavy piece of timber, 
might well have their lower ends buried in 
the ground for the sake of firmness. It is 
also probable that trestles when required to 
hold a log would be so fastened that the 
parts of the pieces of wood composing them 
which are above the point of junction would 
be considerably shorter than the ends below 
the point of junction. If the axe-handles 
were crossed in this manner, the lower edges 
of two axe-heads would enclose the angle 
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above the point where their two handles in- 
tersected, so as to form a rough triangle. 
The twelve axes may have been arranged in 
pairs or they may have been placed equi- 
distant from one another. In either case, 
when seen from one end, a space enclosed on 
two sides by the axe-handles and on the 
third side by the axe-heads would run down 
the line. Thus the axe-handles would play 
a most important part in the formation of 
the mark and this would explain the intro- 
duction of oreAejs in xxi. 422. In this 
arrangement the ordinary axes could be 
used whether single-headed, or the double- 
headed AaBpvs. 
A. T. C. CREE. 


APOLLO AND THE ERINYES IN THE ZLECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 


One essential difference in Sophocles’ 
treatment of the Orestes story as compared 
with that of Aeschylus or Euripides seems 
so far to have met with no adequate expla- 
nation. 

I refer to Sophocles’ attitude towards the 
murder of Clytaemnestra by Orestes. 

Both Aeschylus and Euripides, despite the 
difference in their standpoint, regard this 
murder, though expressly commanded by 
Apollo, as an unnatural crime, exposing 
Orestes to the pursuit of the Erinyes of his 
mother. Sophocles on the other hand in his 
Electra treats it as wholly praise-worthy, 
as the simple discharge of a pious duty, by 
which means the house of Atreus was freed 
from its troubles. 

This is a difference of conception not easy 
to account for at a time when Aeschylus’ 
version had become a classic and was 
sufficiently familiar to an Athenian audience 
to be burlesqued a few years later by 
Euripides, 

In the introduction to his edition of 
Sophocles’ Electra Sir Richard Jebb says 
(p. x1), ‘I do not know any adequate solu- 
tion of this difficulty, which seems greater 
than has generally been recognised. I can 
only suggest one consideration which may 
help to explain it. The Homeric eolouring 
in the Electra is strongly marked ; thus the 
Odyssey is followed in the version of Aga- 
memnon’s murder as perpetrated at the 
banquet,—there are even verbal echoes of 
it ;' the chariot race in the Iliad (Bk. xxiii) 
has furnished several traits to the narrative 


? See commentary on v. 95, and on vv. 193-196. 


of the disaster at the Pythian Games.? 
Sophocles seems to say to his audience ‘I 
give you, modified for drama, the story that 
Homer tells ; put yourselves at the Homeric 
standpoint: regard the action of Orestes 
under the light in which the Odyssey 
presents it.’ 

To recognise that in this asin other points 
Sophocles was reverting to the Homeric 
type is the first step gained: but his motive 
for doing so is still to seek. 

The Choephoroi of Aeschylus turns on a 
conflict of claims. The murdered Aga- 
memnon is entitled to vengeance at the 
hand of his son Orestes, and for Orestes to 
neglect this claim is impious:* but the 
murderer of Agamemnon is Orestes’ mother, 
and to shed kindred blood is also impious.‘ 
In the one case he has his father’s, in the 
other his mother’s Erinyes to fear.° The 
situation is apparently an impasse. The 
study of the character of Orestes under 
the strain of this moral dilemma gives to 
the play its human interest. But the 
conflict of human emotions is for Aeschylus 
second in importance to another. To him 
Orestes is only the puppet, and the real 
struggle lies between Apollo and the 
Erinyes, the contending deities who pull 
the strings. The question of the origin and 
development of the Erinyes has been dis- 

2 See on vv. 712, 721 f., 748. 

3 Aes. Cho. 399-401 and 268-295 for the penalties 
attending neglect. 

4 Aes. Septem vv. 668-9 and Dr. Verrall’s note 
ad loc. 721-726, Aes. Cho, 64-68 and Dr. Verrall’s 
note ad loc. 

5 Aes, Cho, 923-4. 
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cussed by Miss Jane Harrison in the 
Hellenic Journal for 1899, Pt. II in her 
suggestive article called Delphika, to which 
I shall repeatedly refer, as it is in her con- 
clusions that I find the basis of my argument. 
The Erinyes of Aeschylus are variously 
conceived in the different plays, and indeed 
in the course of the same play. At times 
they are, as already in Homer, personified 
abstractions, but at times they come nearer 
to the primitive conception of them as the 
‘angry ghosts’ of the dead.! 

In the Agamemnon, for example, the 


Erinys is an abstraction, a ‘detached 
minister of divine justice ’ ? 
n Ts “AmoAAwv 
»” x a ‘ e , 
y Tav y Zevs * + «+ « UOTEPOTOLVOV 
repre tapapacw “Epwiv.* 


or a curse-spirit (Ag. 1108) or again the 
vengeful spirits in particular of injured 
kin (Ag. 1189) xdpos. . . cvyydvwv Epwiwv. 
In the Choephoroi Aeschylus cites (Cho. 282) 


> 
mpooBodas ‘Epwiwv 
, 
€k TOV TaTpowv aiuatwv TeAoupEVaS, 


(‘apparitions of fiends brought to effect by 
that paternal blood,’ Dr. Verrall’s transl.) as 
haunting the man who neglects a vengeance 
claim, a conception not far removed from 
the primitive one of the ‘angry ghost.’4 
The vengeful spirit of the murdered father 
is invoked in the kommos with elaborate 
prayer and ritual beside his tomb; and 
Orestes (symbolised by the snake> of 
Clytaemnestra’s dream—aunother survival of 
a primitive cult)® is the vehicle of this 
Erinys. But, the vengeance effected, he 
is himself pursued by the Erinyes of his 
mother,’ who in the Eumenides® appear as 
a group of avengers exclusively concerned 
to avenge the mother-murder.® It is this 
aspect of them as mother-champions to the 
exclusion of other claims, such as are for 
example recognised in the Choephoroi, on 
which Aeschylus fastens to supply the 
motive in the Eumenides: and it is one 
that truthfully reflects an actual phase in 
their development.!° 

The cult of the Erinyes (early associated 


1 Delphika, p. 205. 

? Delphika, p. 205. 

3 Aes, Ag. 55-9. 

4 Delphika, p. 245. 

® Aes. Cho, 547 exdpaxovrwOels 8 ey. 
® Delphika, p. 213. 

7 Cho. 1046. 

8 Eum. passim. 

® Delphika, p. 207 

” Delpbika, p. 239. - 
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with Gaia the earth mother)!! dates from a 
time when kinship was traced through the 
mother, and to shed a mother’s blood was 
the inexpiable sin. They belong then to 
an older stratum than Apollo, who, as the 
mouthpiece !? of his father Zeus, reflects the 
newer tenet of the greater sanctity of the 
blood-tie through the father and accordingly 
in this contention sustains the father’s 
claim.!3 The opposition is further heightened 
by the fact that in contrast to the implac- 
ability of the Erinyes, who work inexorably 
as a law of nature,!* there had arisen with 
the development of the religion of Delphi 
a belief in the possibility of purification from 
guilt through Apollo. On this antithesis 
between the older and the younger order 
Aeschylus does not scruple to insist,’ and 
in the Choephoroi and above all in the 
Eumenides the real point, apart from the 
political bearing of the play, lies in the 
struggle between these two powers, the 
Erinyes and Apollo, and the principles for 
which they stood. 

It is in fact a conflict between two in- 
compatible ideals !* which were typical of two 
opposing cults (having their origin we are 
led to think in racial difference) and we 
have here reflected a stage in the struggle 
before the two elements were fused, though 
their ultimate amalgamation and adaptation 
is implied in the transformation of the 
Erinyes into what Miss Harrison would 
call their ‘ white "!” selves under the altered 
name of Semnai. 

In the Choephoroi Apollo commands 
Orestes in his dilemma to kill his mother 
and avenge his father, promising him, as 
guiltlessly guilty, purification and in the end 
immunity. 

Orestes stakes everything upon Apollo’s 
word : invokes as confederate the vengeful 
spirit of his father: accomplishes the murder 
and is at once pursued by the Erinyes of 
his mother. 


1 Delphika, p. 212. 

2 Aes, Eum. 19 Ards mpopjrns 8 eer) Aotlas rarpés 
and Eum. 616-18. 

13 This transition is curiously illustrated by a 
passage from the Septem where the phraseology of 
the old belief in the special sanctity of the mother 
is applied by a transference to the ‘ father-land.’ 
Aes. Sep. 571-3: pntpdés te mnyhv tis natacBéoe 
dlkyn | warpls d€ yaia ons bd orovdys Sopi | GAovca mas 
got gUmmaxos yevioerat ; and see Dr. Verrall’s note 
ad loc. 

14 Aes. Prom. v. 532 speaks of the potpar rpiudppor 
uvhpoves 7 ’Epivves as guiding the helm of necessity 
and controlling Zeus himself. 

15 Aes. Eum. 150, 162, 394, etc. 

16 Delphika, p. 251. 

7 Delphika, p. 208 and 250. 














The Eumenides is devoted to the justi- 
fication of Apollo through the mouth of 
Athena and her Athenian court. 

In it Apollo is pitted against the Erinyes. 
He appears as champion of a father’s rights, 
—basing his claim upon the plea that a 
father’s tie is closer than the mother’s,— 
and is arraigned before Athena by the 
Erinyes, here conceived as a_ collective 
body of champions of a mother’s claim. 
The votes are equal and Orestes is acquitted 
by the ruling of Athena who further induces 
the Erinyes to lay aside their vindictive 
character and become the guardians of the 
city’s moral and material welfare. 

The victory lies with Apollo and by 
Apollo’s victory, hard won though it was, 
in a point in which his authority was 
strained and tested to the uttermost, 
Aeschylus once more, as in the Septem,! 
unhesitatingly upholds the religion of 
Delphi. 

Turning to Euripides we find the main 
business of his Electra to be criticism : 
criticism certainly of Aeschylus, possibly of 
Sophocles, and, most deliberate of all, of 
the Delphic Apollo. 

In spirit and in form the play is a 
criticism, amounting in parts to burlesque, 
of Aeschylus’ Choephoroi and an oracle of 
Apollo is again the chief motive for the 
action: but in direct contrast to Aeschylus, 
Apollo is in the end discredited by the 
general conscience. 

Euripides presents the same problem as 
Aeschylus, but registers his horror of 
Aeschylus’ justification of Orestes’ act. 

Euripides’ Orestes, like Aeschylus’, 
shrinks from matricide as from an act 
against nature. As in the Choephoroi 
Apollo enjoins the deed: but Orestes is 
not here sustained by his word: in his 
heart he doubts him: but overborne by the 
insistence of Electra, who knows no scruples, 
he defies his misgivings and commits the 
murder: only to be at once struck with 
remorse as a sudden revulsion of feeling 
brings home to both alike the intrinsic 
horror of the deed. Here too Orestes is a 
prey to the attacks of the Erinyes—no 
longer however conceived as objective 
avengers but as the workings of a remorse- 
ful conscience, the phantasms of a sick man’s 
disordered brain.” 

It is no matter if the Dioscuri shuffle the 
blame off on Apollo’s folly and the hereditary 
curse: that is a mere blind which need 
deceive nobody and does not obscure 
1 Aes, Sep. 785-7. 

° Eur. Orest. and Iph, in Taur. 
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Euripides’ sense of Orestes’ moral 
responsibility or his loathing of the crime 
enjoined by the god, who thus in his judg- 
ment stands condemned. 

If now we compare Sophocles’ treatment 
of this story with Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ 
we find that he differs entirely from both 
the one and the other. In Sophocles, as in 
Aeschylus and Euripides, Apollo’s influence 
underlies the play: and, as in Aeschylus, 
his part is justified. He does not here en- 
join the deed: he only prescribes the way 
it must be done; for the standpoint of the 
play assumes the vengeance to be both 
natural and inevitable—contemplated by 
Orestes himself, looked for by Electra, 
needing only the sanction of the god to 
determine the moment and the mode of 
execution.> But Sophocles goes further 
still; with him there is no admission 
of any counter claim. The justification of 
Apollo which is the burning question of the 
Choephoroi and the Eumenides is in 
Sophocles tacitly assumed. 

Orestes’ action in killing the murderers 
of his father, in obedience to the traditional 
law of blood for blood reinforced in this 
case by the special mandate of Apollo, is 
regarded as unquestionably righteous. 
There is here no moral strain ; no flinching 
beforehand, or compunction after. It is a 
divine mission simply and solemnly dis- 
charged which rids the house of the 
hereditary curse.* 

With criticism like that of Euripides 
Sophocles had obviously nothing in common, 
but surely Aeschylus’ frank presentment 
of Apollo on his trial would be no less 
repugnant to him. 

The ethics of Aeschylus are rooted in the 
two sayings dpacavr wabeiv (Cho, 312) and 
To mabe pabeiv (Ag. 187). A sense of 
struggle is of the very essence of his creed 
and from this law of our being Zeus him- 
self is not exempt. 

Aeschylus recurs again and again to the 
rivalry of the old order and the new: for 
example in Prom. V. 155-8 


, ‘ > , a 33 , 
véot yap oiaxovopot Kpatovo’ ‘Odvprov 
- ‘ 
veoxpots b& 6 vopors Leds 
abéeTws Kparivel, 
‘ ‘ NB) , a“ > a 5 
Ta mpiv d€ TeAWpLA Viv aicTot 


and Agamem. vv 170-193 is significant as 
the expression of the thought that the 
greater spirituality of Zeus had not with- 


3 Soph. El., 37, 1263. 
* Soph. El. 1508-10. 
5 And ep. P.V. 216-20. 
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out struggle replaced the reign of brute 
force of his predecessors, Ouranos and 
Kronos. That this rivalry of old and new 
lies at the heart of the Eumenides? we 
have already seen. But Sophocles, 
naturally orthodox and lacking the 
strenuous originality of Aeschylus, rests 
on the sense of an ordered and harmonious 
universe controlled by Zeus. 

As in Aeschylus the supremacy of Zeus 
is attested many times, as in Antig. 605-10, 


reav, Zed, Sivacw tis avdpov trepBacia xatdo- 
xO ; 
‘ fs? e a x € , D - , 
tav ovO trvos aipet 708 6 avr’ aypevwv 
ovte OeGv dxparot pies. dayjpws dé xpovw 
duvvderas Karéxes 'OdVprov pappapderoav 
aiyAav. 


or Electra 174-5, 
ert peyas ovpavy 
Zeds ds ehopg wavra Kai kparivet. 


or in the despairing and defiant cry of 
Hyllus (Trach. 1278) 


kK’ ovdev TovTwy Ste pi Zevs.® 


And of all the other gods and goddesses of 
Olympus the nearest to Zeus is Apollo. 
Again as in Aeschylus, his is the voice 
by which Zeus speaks to men. His oracle 
is hailed as Avws ddverés dari, (Oed. Tyr. 
151-3). Again and again their names are 
linked together as in Oed. Tyr. 499-500 


GAN’ 6 pev ov Zebs 67 ’AroAAw Evverot kat 
a 
7a Bpotav 
id , 4 
elOores. 


But unlike Aeschylus there is nothing to 
show that Sophocles did not conceive of this 
ordered harmony having existed under the 
direction of Zeus and Apollo from all time. 
For who shall date the ‘unwritten laws’ 
that Antigone feared to break ?° 

Such a conception admitted of no con- 
sciousness of conflicting claims. God’s word 
was law, no matter where it led: to question 
it would be a blasphemy. For Sophocles 
to represent Apollo then as fighting for 
rights imperilled by a counter-claim of the 
Erinyes would assuredly be foreign to his 
point of view. 

Is it not then conceivable that; Sophocles 
consciously sought to avoid a version in 
which Apollo and the Erinyes were 


1 Cf. Dr. Verrall’s note on vv. 170, 178-85, 192-3. 

* See p. 196. 

3 And cf. Ant. 184, Trach. 275, Oed. Col. 1085. 

+ And cf. Oed. Col. 623, and 792-3, and Ajax 
186-7. 

5 Ant. 450. 7. 


And cf. Oed. Tyr. 865- 871. 
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brought into active collision as representa- 
tives of opposing claims: and that, casting 
about for a way of escape from the current 
version of the tale, he found it in reverting 
in some measure to the lines of the Homeric 
prototype? If this is so we find the 
explanation of this individual treatment of 
the story in the temperament of Sophocles 
himself. 

In the Homeric version Clytaemnestra’s 
part is wholly secondary. It is not she, but 
Aegisthus who kills Agamemnon, though 
aided by her wiles:* and it is Aegisthus 
that Orestes kills in requital, for which 
deed Athena holds him up as a pattern to 
the young Telemachus.’ 

That he also slew Clytaemnestra is no- 
where explicitly stated, though her death 
at the same time as Aegisthus’ is implied in 
the mention of the funeral feast that Orestes 
made for the Argives ‘for his hateful 
mother and the coward Aegisthus.” 

One is by no means bound to assume that 
the story of a fury-hunted Orestes was 
necessarily of later origin than the Homeric 
poems: but at any rate for the Odyssey 
the story stops short with the death of 
Aegisthus and there is no hint of trouble 
to come. 

Here then is a version in which neither 
Apollo nor the Erinyes have any part, in 
which therefore all contentious element is 
lacking. But by the time of Sophocles the 
part of Clytaemnestra as the murderess 
was established, as also her death in 
requital at Orestes’ hands and the con- 
sequent pursuit of Orestes by her Erinyes. 

Apollo too had become an integral part 
of the story to oppose the claims of the 
Erinyes, to give expiation to Orestes and 
to demonstrate the authority of Delphi. 
Sophocles could not therefore take the 
Homeric legend as it stood: but by follow- 
ing Homeric lines, in subordinating the 
part of Clytaemnestra to that of Aegisthus, 
so that Aegisthus’ death, not hers, is the 
culminating point of the play, and by 
alienating all sympathy from Clytaemnestra, 
he contrived to readjust the focus, making 
it more possible to depict Orestes as a well- 
doer and to neglect the Erinyes of 
Clytaemnestra. 

He could not as I have said dispense 
with Apollo: but that is the last thing 


6 Od. iv. 90-92. 

7 Od. i. 293-302. 

8 Except in Od. xxiv. 97, 200, both of which lines 
occur in @ passage generally regarded as an interpola- 
tion. 

® Od. iii, 309, 

















he would have wished to do. He wished 
not to eliminate, but to magnify his part ; 
and though robbed of the very function for 
which he originally came into the story— 
for matricide leaves seemingly no stain and 
therefore calls for no purification—A pollo 
is more than ever here the _ back- 
bone of the play. He is prominent from 
first to last and every crisis in the story is 
punctuated by a reference to him.! 

Nor again could Sophocles eliminate the 
Erinyes: but with consummate skill the 
Erinyes themselves are made to serve his 
end. 

No Erinyes are waked by the mother- 
murder: but the Erinyes of the murdered 
Agamemnon are active, not in opposition to, 
but in concert with Apollo. 

The Erinyes as the avengers of wrong 
are invoked by Electra to come to her aid 
(El. 110-116) 

© dp’ ’Aidov kai Tepaepovys 
& xOove “Eppa xai rorve’ ’Apa, 
oepvai te Oedv mraides ’Epwi'es, 
at rovs ddikws OvycKovras 6pad’, 
at Tous edvas broxAerTopEvous, 
Aber’ apyngare, teicarbe matpos 
ovov npeTépov . . 

Clytaemnestra fears no Erinys though 
she consorts with the man that was her 
accomplice in the murder (El. 275-6) 

9 8 Gde rAnpwv Gore TH pudorope 
fiveor’ Epwiv otrw’ éexpoBoupevy. 

The chorus are confident that the 
Erinys of Agamemnon will yet come. (EI. 
489-490) 


née Kal moAvrous Kal TodvxELp 

a Servois kputTopeva Aoxors yaAxorous ’Epus 
and finally Orestes and Pylades enter the 
house to effect the vengeance as the advuxrou 
xives of Agamemnon—as the vehicle of 
his Erinys. (El. 1388). 

In a case then where conflicting claims 
might well be urged Sophocles assumes for 
his Erinyes the standpoint of Apollo in 
the Eumenides and espouses the father’s as 
against the mother’s claim. 

Elsewhere in the plays this question does 
notarise. An examination of the references 
to the Erinyes in the other plays reveals 
them in the same rather shifting character 
as has been already noted in the case of 
Aeschylus. They are avengers, curse-spirits, 
more or less detached, often but not 
necessarily or always concerned to punish 
sins against kin. 


1 Soph. El. 32-37, 637 seq., 1264, 1376, seg., 1425. 
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In Antigone they are cited as avengers 
of wronged kinsmen (Ant. 1075): in the 
Trachinians of a wrong done by a wife to 
her husband (a wrong that the Erinyes of 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides ? refused to recognise) 
(Trach. 807-9) and again by one house to 
another (Trach. 893-5). In the Ajax the 
Erinys is simply an avenger irrespective 
of blood-tie: (Ajax 837, 843, 1034, 1390), 
and so too in Trachinians 1051 and Antigone 
600. 

In the Oedipus plays we find again the 
conjunction of the Erinyes and Apollo: 
but in this case Sophocles is in line with 
Aeschylus in the Septem*; for the interests 
of Apollo and the Erinyes are here at one. 
For disobedience to the oracle of Apollo the 
house of Laius is dogged with misfortune : 
crime follows crime: and each fresh crime 
is regarded as the working of the Erinys, 
who is here, as in the Septem,‘ as it were 
the embodied curse : first the curse of Laius 
which drives Oedipus, an unconscious 
victim, to kill his father and marry his 
mother, exposing him to the double curse 
of father and of mother (Oed. Tyr. 417-18) 


kal o duditAn€ puntpds Te Kal Tov cod TaTpos 
€Ag mor’ éx ys tHadE Seworovs dpa. 
And then in the Oedipus Coloneus, though 
Oedipus, after much suffering, — 

érel Ta y Epya pov 

metrovOdr’ éate padXov 7) Sedpaxdra 


Oed. Col. 266-7.— 


is ultimately reconciled to Apollo and the 
Erinyes in their character of Eumenides or 
Semnai,° his curse is in its turn transmitted 
to his sons who were guilty of impiety to- 
wards him. 

GXXN’ énoi pev 70’ od0s 

état péAovoa, SUoroTMOS TE Kal KAK?) 

Tpos TovdE TaTpds TOV TE TOS Epwiwv. 


Oed. Col. 1432-4. 


The Erinyes are throughout the 
ministers of Apollo, and in Oedipus 
Tyrannus 469, by what Miss Harrison calls 
a ‘mythological inversion,’ they are actually 
said to attend upon him,® 


‘ ,¢” _@ 
Sewai 8 aw’ érovrat 
Knpes avaTrAakyrot. 


Sophocles then far from presenting the 
younger God in collision with the elder 


2 Aes. Eum. 604-5. 

3 Sep. 706-776. 

4 Aes. Sep. 69, 642, etc. 
5 Oed. Col. cf. Aes. Eum. 
6 Delphika, p. 246. 
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race of deities gives only the resultant 
fusion, a fusion so perfect that the 
Erinyes can actually be described by him 
as the followers of Apollo himself. 

It is then perhaps not unreasonable to 
suppose that Sophocles in his treatment of 
the Orestes story should have rejected the 


open conflict between the two as presented 
by Aeschylus—as an aspect of things that 
could not exist for him—and should have 
had recourse to another version that would 
not jar upon the sense of harmony which is 
the ground-work of his religion. 

JANET Case. 


"Axpayns AND AGRIGENTUM. 


’Ogvoropous yap Zyvos axpayeis Kivas 
I'ptras pvAagat.-—Aesch. Prom. 804. 


Ir is surprising that the translation of 
dxpayeis by ‘not barking,’ already rejected 
by Hermann and Weil, should continue to 
be repeated by recent editors of the play. 
Aeschylean usage here requires,—this is 
admitted,—a ‘qualifying epithet’ to the 
metaphorical word xivas. But such quali- 
fying epithets must point to some feature in 
the thing signified, to which its metaphorical 
name does not correspond. Now we know 
that the peculiar feature, by which gryphons 
were distinguished from ordinary quadru- 
peds, was that they had the heads of eagles. 
The epithet therefore must indicate some- 
thing which is not true of dogs, but is true 
of eagles. Nothing could be less suitable 
than dxpayeis in the sense of od xpdfovres, for 
xpafev denotes, strictly speaking, the cry of 
ravens and rooks, and, if used in the more 
general sense of ‘making a noise,’ it would 
apply to eagles as much as to dogs. That 
the gryphons were si/ent ‘a nemine relatum 
est’ (Weil). The meaning of axpayys was 
already unknown to the ancient scholars. 
It is confused with another word dxpayyys, 


and (with this passage in view), the most 
various meanings are assigned it,—ddwvos, 
dei kpalwv, xaderds, duoxepys, oxAnpos, avory- 
pos, akpoxoAos, amrexOys, aobevys. (Scholia, 
Hesych., Htym. Magn.) This ignorance 
suggests that the word belonged to some 
provincial dialect. Now we know that 
Aeschylus especially affected Sicilian words, 
e.g. &ppot, Prom. 616, avyxedupos, frag. 273, 
and perhaps Botvs, Suppl. 776. dru de 
Alcyvdos, Siarpivas év SuxeAla, toAAais Kéxpy- 
tat pwvats SixeAckais ovdev Oavpacrov. Athen. 
ix., 402 b. And here comes in a circum- 
stance which may be worth noting in this 
connexion. Thecity of Akragas (Agrigentum) 
in Sicily has the eagle for its regular emblem 
on the coins. These emblems, it is well 
known, often belong to the class of ‘cant- 
ing devices,’ e.g. the parsley of Selinus, the 
apple of Melos, the seal of Phokaia, the bent 
arm (dyxwv) of Ancona, etc. When there- 
fore we find Akragas represented by the 
eagle, and a meaning which connects it with 
the eagle required for dxpayets in Aeschylus, 
we have perhaps more than a chance coin- 
cidence. 
E. R. Bevan, 





AN EMENDATION OF EURIPIDES BACCHAE 240. 


May I call attention to a difficulty in 
Euripides’ Bacchae which as far as I can 
discover has been for the most part over- 
looked? I refer to the phrase xruzotvra 
Oipoov (I. 240). Dr. Sandys passes over the 
passage without comment. Dr. Tyrrell on 
the other hand has the following note: ‘I 
will not have him making his thyrse whistle 
through the air, etc.’ Unless the thyrse 
could be cracked liké a whip it is hard to 
see what else xrurotvra Ovpoov can mean,’ 


Surely neither alternative can be called 
satisfactory. In the first place the natural 
meaning of xrurotvra has to be very much 
strained. Secondly all the evidence of 
ancient literature and art goes against the 
supposition that the @vpoos was pliant, and 
so able to be ‘cracked’ like a whip. It is 
called xioowov Baxtpov or Bédos and is 
generally depicted as a rigid staff, ivy- 
wreathed and surmounted by a pine cone. 
It seems that the reading must be at fault. 

















Might I suggest Bipoav vice Ovpcov? 
This gives excellent sense and presents 
no special palaeographical difficulty. Mus- 
grave supposes a similar corruption of OdéAAe 
to BadAXAe in line 1186. Cf. also line 955. If 
Gipoav were once written vice Bipoav - 
next copyist would be sure to ‘correct’ 

to Oipoov. As Housman remarks on ato 


ADVERSARIA 


(1) Dem. 36 (pro Phormione) § 38 rijs e€ 
dpyns veunbeions oicias. This is still, even 
in the last edition of Sandys and Paley, 
explained as the shield factory and a refer- 
ence is given to§ 11: The editor does not 
observe that, were this interpretation correct, 
we should have the rent from the factory 
twice over, here and in § 37, where it is for 
the first 8 years included in the rent of 
the whole business and then reckoned for 
10 years singly. The true explanation is 
to be derived from §9, where we read that 
the guardians divided with Apollodorus all 
the property except the business leased to 
Phormio: this was divided later when the 
lease fell in. 

(2) [Dem.] 45 (in Stephanum 1) § 19 oidt 
8, TH mMpoKAnoe xpyodpevor TapaTeTaopart, 
diabjxas éuaptipyoav as av padio6’ oi<pev 
Blass> dixacrai tavryv riv diabyKyy ériorev- 
vay Tov Tatpos elvat, eyo 8 drexreicOnv Tod 
Aoyou tuyxeiv tmép dv adiuotpa, obra de 
dupabeiey Ta Wevdyn peyaprupyKores. Editors 
have made great coil over this sentence. But 
with Blass’ insertion there seems no occasion 
for further hesitation. The av goes with 
guwpabetey only ; cf. [Dem.] 46 (in Stepha- 
num 2) § 19 and Gebauer’s comment quoted 
by Sandys ; the indicatives are independent 
of it ; and the whole sentence is ‘ deposed to 
a will in that way in which, although the 
jury believed ... and I was debarred... yet 
they can most easily be convicted.’ Had 
the speaker not interposed his pév clauses, 
there would be no difficulty. 

(8) § 28 «apo tis TpoxAijoews MSS., 
emended by Reiske to pera, by Dobree to 
da. The MS. reading seems endurable if 
we translate mpo ‘instead of,’ cf. § 19, the 
sense being ‘instead of this challenge that 
they ostensibly make so much of, they have 
really been deposing to this will under cloak 
of the challenge.’ 
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“passage, ‘the scribe’s head would be full of 
thyrsi.’ 

It may further be noted that the phrase 
Bipons xriwos occurs in line 513 of the 


play. 


R. B. Cross. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


DEMOSTHENICA. 


(4) § 59 katror doris & avdpes ’APnvaior 
Kakav adAotpiwy KXérrys irénew’ dvopacOjvat, 
ri av wyciobe moijoat todrov aAXov Tov FSQ 
(irép airod yp FQ). Sandys reads izép 
airod. Some years ago I proposed xax{tav 
évexa t|@v ddXorpiwv. But I then failed to 
grasp the important fact that nowhere in 
the speech is there any suggestion that 
Stephanus has done any thing for himself: 
and if this fact may be disregarded and the 
sentence be looked on as empty rhetoric, 
another fact cannot be disregarded : the 
parallel passage in § 62 makes it certain that 
the antithesis I then suggested was on the 
wrong “grey There, to summarize the argu- 
ment of §$ 57-61, we have: dp’ ovv av bpiv 
aloxorbfvs Soxet tiv Tod Ta perdi  . 
dogav, 6 Tv TOU khewrys pavnvat Bi) pryav ; ; 
denbevros oxvicat Ta Wevdy paptupely, Os & pet Pe 
€xeAev’ €OeXovr7s movnpos jv ; It seems clear 
then, that, as Sauppe said, the sense would 
be satisfied if we had at the end of § 59 
deouevov tov or the like. I suggest there- 
fore (i) that xaxav conceals ydxov (=xai 
éxwv) and (ii) that aAov tov of the MSS. is 
sound and means ‘for another’s sake,’ this 
rare use of the genitive being the cause of 
the variant mentioned in FQ, originating in 
an adscript comment, iép airod i.e. ‘ FOR HIS 
(another’s) sake.’ This genitive seems to have 
been unnecessarily ousted by editors also in 
Aristotle ’A@. IloA. 35 § 2. Cf. [Dem.] 46 
(in Stephanum 2) § 10 Nowos B. B. As for 
édAotpiwy KAérryns it is simply a rhetorical 
amplification of «Aérrys, and it is just 
because this amplification was common that 
Aristophanes’ joke in Ranae 611 is so 
pointed. The addition of dddAorpiwy is not 
to point any contrast with the second half 
of the sentence. 


T. NIcKLIN. 
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NOTE ON PLATO’S PHAEDO, 115 b. 


In the recently published Sitzungshericht 
of the Munich Academy of Sciences for 
1900, p. 619 ff., Wecklein takes as his text 
Plato’s Phaedo 115 D: éyyuvjcacbe oby pe 
mpos Kpitwva, épn, tiv évavriav eyyinv 7) Hv 
obros mpos Tovs Sacras WyyvaTo. ovTos pev 
yap 7) piv tapapeveiv, xtX. He asks for 
what did Crito offer security. Not, as 
Stallbaum suggested, that Socrates should 
remain in prison if he were condemned to 
imprisonment for life. After their vote for 
Socrates’s condemnation, the judges had 
three sentences open to them—to fine, to 
imprisonment, and to death—and Socrates 
considers them all, explicitly rejecting the 
thought of life-long imprisonment. After 
their second vote, Crito could have had no 
opportunity to appeal to the judges for an 
essential modification of the sentence. 
Further, if Socrates were condemned to 
imprisonment for life, it would be the legal 
duty of the prison authorities to keep him, 
not his duty to remain. 

Wecklein thinks that the offer of security 
}) wapopevety must have been made to the 
officers of the prison (di«aords in some way 
having taken the place in our text of ta’), in 
order to induce them to allow Socrates’s 
friends to visit him during the month of his 
imprisonment. Yet Crito during that 
month is said to have endeavoured to 
persuade Socrates to escape from prison. 
These statements seem to Wecklein so in- 
consistent that (following Diogenes Laertius) 
he believes Aeschines, not Crito, to have 
been the friend who urged the eseape. The 
dialogue called Crito he holds to be un- 
Platonic—the work of a scholar of Plato’s, 
composed at his suggestion. 

Natorp (Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, Feb. 1, 1902) accepts Wecklein’s 
theory of the subject of the security, but 
believes Crito may have been willing to lose 
the sum which he had pledged as security 
(‘ bail’), and to meet the personal risk in- 
volved—finding the only inconsistency in 
the omission in the Crito of all mention of 
the security. 

But Wecklein’s theory of the reason for 
offering security is unsatisfactory. Here, 
too, we may ask why security should be 
required of Socrates as a condition for the 
admission of friends to his cell. That, in 
general, the friends of a condemned man 
were admitted to the prison, seems to be 


indicated clearly enough in the early part of 
the same dialogue (58 c), where Echecrates 
asks ‘Who of his friends were present!’ 
Here, too, it was the gaoler’s duty to keep 
his prisoner, and Socrates was kept in 
chains (Phaedo 60 c); the courtesy of the 
gaoler’s attendants and certain other 
privileges for visitors had been purchased 
with fees (Crito 43 a). 

A more positive and apparently fatal 
objection to Wecklein’s theory is the use of 
the conative imperfect #yyvaro, which in- 
dicates distinctly that the offer was not 
accepted—yet the friends were admitted. 
The bond was not desired by the State, on 
this theory, and yet was offered unnecess- 
arily by Crito. 

To what offer of Crito, then, does the 
passage before us refer? Generally it seems 
to be referred to Crito’s offer to give bonds 
for the payment of a fine which should be 
imposed on Socrates—Apology 37 ¢ TAarwv 
dé dde...xkai Kpirwv...xeXevovoi pe tTpidkovta 
pvov tynoacba, adtrot § eéyyvacba. But 
evidently this does not explain in any way 
} piv mapapeverv. And why should Crito 
alone be named as bondsman in the Phaedo, 
while three others were associated with him 
according to the Apology 1 

Neither of the preceding explanations are 
satisfactory—not again to mention Stall- 
baum’s, which his successor, Wohlrab, has 
withdrawn. Perhaps the hint of a solution 
of the difficulty may be gained by asking 
what was peculiar in Socrates’s case. Evi- 
dently that he was kept in prison for a 
month after condemnation, because of the 
absence of the festal ship which had been 
sent to Delos. In general Athenian citizens 
were not kept in gaol, and since up to the 
very hour of his trial Socrates had enjoyed 
full personal liberty, his friends may have 
offered bonds that he would not leave 
Athens during the absence of the @ewpia, 
but that on the return of the ship he would 
present himself to the Eleven, to meet his 
sentence. This would spare Socrates the 
rather unusual indignity of prison life for 
such an offence. But the request was not 
granted by the court, to which naturally 
enough it was made, such a modification of 
the sentence belonging rather to the judges 
than to the gaolers. 

T. D. Seymour. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Meyadompérera AND Meyadoyvyxia IN ARISTOTLE. 


In an able paper read before the Oxford 
Philological Society, Mr. J. Solomon of 
Balliol, 4 propos of a well-known passage in 
the Republic in which peyadompereis occurs, 
drew attention to the question indirectly sug- 
gested by Cope’s notes to Rhet. I. ix. 11 as to 
whether the distinction of peyadoyvyia and 
peyadorperea in Arist. Eth. iv. corresponds to 
Attic usage. In Mitchell’s Index to Isocrates 
is to be found an important place, referring 
both to peyaAorperera and peyadopvyia, which 
puts the answer to the question beyond doubt. 
Isocrates (Evagoras, p. 189 a sqq.) after 
praising Nicocles as timdvta...rdov tdgov Tov 
matpos ov povov TH wANOE Kai TO Kare TOV 
émipepopmevwv, GAG Kal xopois Kal povoiky Kat 
yopvixois ayaou, ere d€ mpds Tovros immwv TE 
kat Tpinpwv apirdats x.7.A., calls this behaviour 
peyadorperea: then directly after he speaks 
of the peyaddyvxos in terms which accord 
exactly with Aristotle’s conception of peya- 
Aoyuxia :—ebpyjoopev yap Tovs dirorimous Kal 
peyadoyvxous tav avdpav od pdvov avti Tov 
rowovTwv eratveicbar BovrAopevous, GAN’ avti Tod 
Gv aroOvnokewv edkoAws aipovpevous, kat waddov 
rept tis dons 7) wept tov Biov arovdaLovtas, 
kal @avTa mowvvtTas OTws abdvarov Thy epi 
a’rav pyypnv kataAdciWovo.. This is an in- 


teresting confirmation of Prof. Bywater’s 
often expressed opinion that it is important 
for the idiom and for the topics of Aristotle 
to study Isocrates, and I find he is familiar 
with this passage and its bearing. 

The passage also contains a parallel to a 
well known place in Aristotle’s Ethics, Bk. I. : 
—Evag. 189 a fin., ef ris éorw aicOyors Tots 
tTereXeuTnKoot Tepl Tdv évOade yryvopéevuv. 

The index gives two other instances of neya- 
Aowvxia in Isocrates which agree entirely 
with Aristotle’s use: and the instances of 
puxpoyvyia also amply confirm it. 

Of three other instances of peyaXorpérea 
quoted from Isocrates two are distinctly in 
the Aristotelian sense: a third is not so 
restricted in meaning, but the reading is a 
variant to peyadoppoverrépws which Bekker 
prefers. 

The same meaning of peyaAovyia is found 
in Demosthenes, but of course the special 
value of the first passage from Isocrates is 
that it gives both peyaAompérea and peya- 
Aopryia. 

Dr. L. R. Farnell points out that the Aris- 
totelian sense of neyaAompérea is familiar in 
Inscriptions. 

J. Cook WILson. 


CICERONIAN USE OF NAM AND ENIM. 


Waite all the leading Grammars instance 
occasional extraordinary use of these two 
particles in classical Latinity, no attempt 
has been made to contrast them definitely 
in meaning. The nearest approach to con- 
sideration of this view of the particles, so 
far as I am aware, is the statement by 
Gildersleeve and Lodge that ‘a broad differ- 
ence between nam and enim cannot be 
proved.’ What would constitute ‘a broad 
difference’ in such a case is not stated. 

With a view to obtaining definite informa- 
tion in regard to a contrasted use of these 
particles, 1 have examined carefully several 
of the works of Cicero, and I venture to 
submit briefly to readers of this Review the 
results of my investigation up to this point. 

The following figures show the compara- 
tive frequency of nam and enim in several 
of the Ciceronian writings. 

Enim. Nam. 
Dr OrATORE Lib. 1 98 39 
(Etenim, 7 ; Namque, 3) 
Lib. 


to 


172 72 
(Etenim, 10; Namque, 4) 

Lib. 3 89 50 
(Etenim, 5; Namque, 5; At enim, 2) 


Enim. Nam. 
De OFFIcis Lib. 1 111 31 
(Etenim, 4; At enim, 1) 
Lib. 2 64 21 
(Etenim, 4) 
Lib. 3 87 32 
(Etenim, 6; At enim, 2) 
In CATILINAM r I 8 2 
(Etenim, 4) 
Or. 2 Eo | 2 
(Etenim, 1) 
Or. 3 5 6 
(Etenim, 3) 
Or. 4 11 3 
(Etenim, 4) 
LAELIUS (De Amicitia) 100 14 
(Namque, 1) 
Cator MAtor (De Senectutc) 71 7 
(Etenim, 3) 
Pro SuLLA 31 6 
(Etenim, 4) 
DIVINATIO IN Q. CAECILIUM 20 8 
(Etenim, 5; At enim, 2 
In VERREM (Actio Prima) 10 3 


(Etenim, 4; At enim, 1) 


These figures show that, in the writings 
referred to, enim occurs 896 times, whereas 
nam occurs 296 times; and that etenim is 
found 64 times, while namque is met with 
13 times. (The 8 instances of at enim, shown 
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separately, are included in the ‘enim’ 
figures). 

If there be little or no definite distinction 
between enim and nam, why this difference 
in their comparative frequency? Mere pre- 
dilection for one word rather than another 
is not a sufficient reason. If we regard the 
collocation of these particles with other 
words—apart from their respective positions 
at the commencement of a sentence—it will 
be found to be identical, to all intents and 
purposes, with the one exception that, 
whereas nam is found not infrequently in 
conjunction with a guidem combination (nam 
illud quidem, etc.), this is never the case, of 
course, with entm. Neque enim is frequent. 
Nam neque is, on the other hand, compaxa- 
tively rare, 

A few instances, from the above cited 
works, in which nam and enim sentences 
follow each other, either immediately or in 
close succession, will best serve to illustrate 
what I conceive to be the underlying dis- 
tinction in the Ciceronian use of these par- 
ticles. The instances are cited in the order 
of their occurrence. 

De Officiis, Lib. 1. c. 8 § 26: ‘Quodenim 
est apud Ennium .. . id latius patet. Nam 
quidquid eiusmodi est... in eo fit plerum- 
que tanta contentio...’ I would render 
this passage as follows: ‘As to the saying 
of Ennius.... that, you will agree (enim) 
has a wider application. Inasmuch as (nam) 
whatever is of such a kind... commonly 
begets such keen competition... .’ Other 
cases of juxtaposition will be found at 9. 28 ; 
10, 32; 14. 42; 17. 53.4; and 29. 102. 

De Officis, Lib. 2. c. 14 § 51: ‘Atque 
etiam hoc praeceptum . . . tenendum est, ne 
quem unquam innocentem iudicio capitis 
arcessas : id enim sine scelere fieri nullo 
pacto potest. Nam quid est tam inhuma- 
num quam eloquentiam ... ad bonorum 
pestem perniciemque conuertere?’ ‘ Yes, and 
this precept as well. . . ought to be observed : 
Never arraign an innocent person on a 
capital charge—that, clearly (enim), cannot 
be done without crime, no matter how you 
contrive. or, what is so unnatural, etc.’ 
See also at c. 21 § 73. 

De Officiis, Lib. 3 c. 5. § 21. To take 
anything wrongfully from another for the 
sake of one’s own advantage is more repel- 
lant to nature than death itself. This is 
Cicero’s opinion, and he follows it up thus: 
‘Nam principio tollit conuictum humanum et 
societatem. Si enim sic erimus affecti, ut 
propter suum quisque emolumentum spoliet 
...dirumpi necesse est eam... humani 
generis societatem.’ This may be translated : 





‘Seeing that (nam), at the very outset, it 
does away with human intercourse and 
fellowship. or as might be expected (enim), 
if we are to be so disposed that each for his 
own gain shall spoil another. . . it is inevit- 
able that the fellowship of mankind be torn 
asunder.’ 

Other references: 17. 69, 70; 28. 101; 
29. 104; 30, 110; and 33. 117. 

In Catilinam, 3 c. 2 § 3: ‘Nam tun, 
cum ex urbe Catilinam ejiciebam, non e nim 
iam uereor huius verbi inuidiam... .’ Jnas- 
much as (nam) at the very time I was try- 
ing to drive Catiline out of Rome—for, 
mark you (enim), I am not afraid now of the 
odium attaching to this expression. . . .’ 

And again at c.10 § 23: ‘Nam multi 
saepe honores dis immortalibus iusti habiti 
sunt ac debiti, sed profecto iustiores nun- 
quam. Erepti enim estis ex crudelissimo 
ac miserrimo interitu.’ ‘Seeing that (nam) 
many honours, on many occasions, have 
been considered not less the due than 
the right of the immortal deities, but 
never, assuredly, have they been more 
justly so. or you have been snatched, and 
you know it (enim), from a most cruel, aye 
and most pitiable destruction.’ Jn Catilinam, 
4c. 6§ 11: ‘Quamquam, patres conscripti, 
quae potest esse in tanti sceleris immani- 
tate punienda crudelitas? ego enim de meo 
sensu iudico. Nam ita mihi salua repub- 
lica uobiscum perfrui liceat ut ego... . non 
atrocitate animi moueor—quis est enim me 
mitior /—‘ And yet, Conscript Fathers, what 
cruelty can there be .. . ? I, of cowrse (enim) 
am judging by my own feeling in the matter. 
In 80 far that (nam), as truly as I wish to 
enjoy with you the benefit of the assured 
safety of the State, so truly am I not 
influenced by harsh sentiment—for who, J 
ask you (enim), is more gentle than I?’ 

Cato Maior,c.21§ 77 ; ‘Nam dum sumus 
in his inclusi compagibus corporis, munere 
quodam necessitatis et graui opere perfungi- 
mur, Est enim animus caelestis ex altis- 
simo domicilio depressus....’ Life begins 
with the freedom of the soul, at death. 
Life here below is not worthy the name, 
says old Cato: ‘Jn that (nam), as long as 
we are imprisoned within these confines of 
the flesh, we are fulfilling a given function 
and wearisome task of destiny. or be tt 
remembered (enim), the heaven-born soul has 
been thrust out, and down, from its lofty 
abode....’ Other instances of juxtaposi- 
tion, and, as I conceive, of contrasted force 
in meaning, will be found in Zaelius, 5, 19; 
8,26; 22,85; 25,92; in De Oratore: Lib. 1 
32, 145; 33, 151; and 47, 204; Lid. 2.7, 
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30; 15, 62; 19, 76, 77; 21, 88, 53, 213; 
and 54, 220; Lib. 3. 21, 79; 28, 110; and 
59, 221. 

The results of a careful examination of 
all the passages in which enim or nam occurs, 


in those writings of Cicero to which refer- 


ence has been made in this article, may be 


summed up as follows. nim is employed 
by Cicero to introduce, in reference to a 
preceeding statement, expressed or implied, 


(a) a corroborative, and thus in a measure 
explanatory, statement, in which there 
is always an implied appeal, for ac- 
ceptance or confirmation, to individ- 


ual or general knowledge, experience 
or expectation. The elliptic force of 
enim in these cases may be rendered 


variously ; for, to be sure; for, of 


course; for, clearly; for, as you 


know; for as you might or would 
expect ; for, you will agree; for, I 


need hardly say ; for, I take it ; &e. 


Ex. ‘Quibus enim nihil est in 
ipsis opis ad bene beateque 
uiuendum, iis omnis grauis 
est aetas,’ Cata Maior, 2 § 
4. enim = for, obviously, 
clearly. Cp. Ger. freilich. 

‘docuit enim iam nos longa 
uita ususque rerum maxi- 
marum, ut quibus rebus 
animi hominum mouerentur, 
teneremus.’ De Oratore, 
Lib. 2. 50 § 204. Enim= 
for, as might be expected. 
(Long, in his edition of 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico, 
points out a similar use of 
enim at Lib.5c. 8,’ ‘Tle enim 
reuocatus...resistere coepit.’) 

‘Tnueterauit enim iam opinio 
perniciosa reipublicae nobis- 
que periculosa”’ Jn C. 
Verrem, Actio Prima 1 § 1. 
Enim = for, as you are 
aware. 


(6) a corroborative, rhetorical guestion— 
always with an implied appeal for 
assent, and nearly always immediately 
followed by further questions, but 
without repetition of the particle. In 
these cases enim=for, I ask you: 
Come, now!; or some such phrase. 


Ex. ‘Quae enim domus tam stabi- 
lis, quae tam firma ciuitas 
est, quae non odiis atque 
discidiis funditus  possit 
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euerti?’ Laeliusc.7 § 23. 
Enim = for, I ask you. 

‘Quid est enim, Catilina, quod 
te iam in hac urbe delectare 
possit?’ In Catilinam 
le. 6 § 13. 

‘Quid enim est, quam ob rem 
abs te Q. Hortensii factum 
. . non reprehendatur, 
reprehendatur meum?’ Pro 
Sulla 1 § 3. 


(c) a strong asserveration, which, it is 
assumed, will not be gainsaid. Enim 
is here equivalent to some such 
phrase as : for, J tell you ; for, mark 
you ; for beit remembered ; for, assur- 
edly ; &c. 


Ex. ‘conuincam, si negas; uideo 
enim esse hic in senatu 
quosdam, qui tecum una 
fuerunt.’ In Catilinam, 
le 4$§ 8. 

‘Tum, Antonius, Heri enim, 
inquit, hoc mihi proposue- 
ram, ut, si te refellissem, 
hos abs te discipulos abdu- 
cerem.’ De Oratore, Lib. 2 
c.10§40. (This passage is 
cited by Madvig, Grammar 
§ 454 Obs. 2, where the 
force of ‘ yes, for’ is assigned 
to enim). 

‘Impedit enim  consilium 
uoluptas.’ Cato Maior, c. 12 
§ 42. 

‘Defendo enim multos mor- 
tales, multas ciuitates, pro- 
uinciam = = Siciliam totam.’ 
In Q. Caecilium Diuinatio, 
c. 2§ 5. 

(7) a corroborative instance; with the 
implication that its aptness is obvious. 
Enim=for instance (you will re- 
member) ; for example (you know) ; 
&e. 


Ex. ‘ Accipite enim, optimi adules- 
centes, ueterem orationem 
Archytae...’ Cato Maior, 
12 § 30. Now listen, for 
example, to the old speech, 
&e. 

‘Nunc enim apud Philonem, 
quem in Academia maxime 
uigere audio, etiam harum 
iam causarum cognitio ex- 
ercitatioque celebratur.’ De 
Oratore, Lib3 c. 28 §110. 








(e) an interjectional remark, in which 
the particle has a somewhat concess- 
tonal force, Well then! Cp. Fr. 
Eh, bien! This use of enim is very 
rare. The following is the only 
example that I have met with, so far, 
in Cicero. (From one of the old 
Lexicons I obtained a reference to 
enim in this particular sense at Livy 
23, 45: ‘Romam uos expugnaturos, 
si quis duceret, fortes lingua iacta- 
batis: enim minor est res: hic 
experiri uim uirtutemque uolo.’) 
Ex. ‘Quamquam, o di boni! quid 
est in hominis uita diu? 
Da enim supremum tempus : 
expectemus Tartessiorum re- 
gis aetatem:’ Cato Maior, 
ce. 19§ 69. Take, if you 
will, an extreme limit, &c. 
(Sommerbrodt, following 
Otto, brackets enim as an 
interpolation— unnecessari- 


ly, I think). 


Not a few cases occur in which enim 
might be classed under either (a) or (c), but 
in the majority of such cases the context 
will be found to present sufficient reasons 
for a definite decision. 

In all cases, what might perhaps be 
termed the enclitic force of enim, by which 
emphasis is thrown back upon the word, or 
words, which precede the particle, is very 
noticeable, though not altogether unexpec- 
ted, in view of its position in a Latin 
sentence. 

The use of Htenim and At enim does not 
present any difficulty. The prefixing of et 
and at, though modifying, does not funda- 
mentally alter, the signification of the 
particle. 

NAM is employed to introduce, in refer- 
ence to a preceding statement, expressed or 
implied, 


(a) an explanatory, and thus distinctly 
corroborative, statement which quali- 
fies that which precedes by restricting 
its application to a particular in- 
stance. The elliptic force of nam in 
such cases may be rendered: Joras- 
much as; inasmuch as; in that ; in so 
Sar that ; seeing that &e. 


Ex, ‘quam spem cogitationum et 
consiliorum meorum, cum 
graues communium  tem- 
porum, tum uarii nostri 
casus fefellerunt. Nam, qui 

locus quietis et tranquilli- 
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tatis plenissimus fore uide- 
batur, in eo maxime moles 
molestiarum et turbulentis- 
simae tempestates exstite- 
runt. ‘ De Oratore, Lid. 1, 
1.38 

‘quo ego adiumento sperabam 
hanc a me posse molestiam 
demoueri, id mihi erat 
aduersarium maxime: nam 
illi multo mihi hoe facilius 
remisissent, si istum non 
nossent aut si iste apud eos 
quaestor non fuisset.’ Jn Q. 
Caecilium Divinatio, c. 2§ 4, 

‘Neque ego praecipue de con- 
sularibus disputo ; nam haec 
et hominum  ornatissi- 
morum, qui praetores 
fuerunt, et uniuersi senatus 
communis est laus ut...’ 
Pro Sulla, 29 § 82. 


(6) a parenthetical statement or question, 


serving as a loose corollary to a pre- 
ceding statement. Nam is equivalent 
to some such phraseas: This being so ; 
after this ; in view of this &c. 

Ex. ‘ Plurimum in amicitia . . 
ualeat auctoritas, eaque et 
adhibeatur ad monendum 
non modo aperte sed etiam 
acriter, si res postulabit, et 
adhibitae pareatur. Nam 
quibusdam, quos audio 
sapientes habitos in Graecia, 
placuisse opinor mirabilia 
quaedam ;’  Laelius c. 13 
§ 45. 

‘Una domus erat, idem uictus 
isque communis, neque 
militia solum sed etiam 
peregrinationes rusticatio- 
nesque communes. Nam 
quid ego de studiis dicam 
cognoscendi semper _ali- 
quid atque discendi, in 
quibus ... omne otiosum 
tempus contriuimus % ’ 
Laelius, c. 27 § 103 104. 
(Both the foregoing passages, 
as also Saelius, c. 12 § 41 
and De Off., Lib. 3. ¢. 6 § 28, 
are cited by Long, in a note 
at c. 27 of his edition of 
Laelius, as instances where 
nam introduces a subject 
upon which the speaker does 
not intend to dwell and 
which, after what has been 
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said (or implied?) does not 
call for special remark. 
Other instances of tbis 
peculiar force of nam will be 
found, I think, at Laelius c. 6 
§ 22 (Long has no note 
whatever on this awkward 
passage) ; De Oratore, Lib. 1 
ce 5 § 18; c 55 § 234; 
c. 60 § 254; Lib. 2, « 31 
§ 134; ¢. 33 § 144; ¢. 67 
§ 271 ; De Offciis, Lib. 3-c. 21 
§ 84; and perhaps, also Jn 
Catilinam, 1 ¢. 1§ 3. 


(c) a parenthetical statement, corroborative 
of preceding statement in that it 
instances, by anticipation, an excep- 
tion thereto. Mam in this case is 
almost equivalent to a weakened sed, 
having both an adversative and a 
concessional force, Yet (I admit) ; 
although, of course ; on the other hand 
&e. 

Ex. ‘Facillime autem, et in opti- 
mam partem cognoscuntur 
adulescentes, qui se ad 
claros et sapientes viros ... 
contulerunt : quibuscum si 
frequentes sunt, opinionem 
afferunt populo, eorum fore 
se similes, quos sibi ipsi 
delegerint ad imitandum. 
P. Rutilii adulescentiam ad 
opinionem et innocentiae, 
et iuris scientiae, P. Mucii 
commendauit domus. Mam 
L. quidem Crassus, . . 
non aliunde mutuatus est, 
sed sibi ipse peperit maxi- 
mam laudem... De Of. 
Lib. 2. c. 13 § 47. 

(It would almost seem that 
nam and sed have been 
transposed in the last sen- 
tence. If for nam we were 
to read sed, and vice versa, 
the coherence of the whole 
passage would, I venture to 
think, be improved). 


It will be noticed that the underlying 
significance of nam is practically the same 
in both (a) and (6). Indeed the qualifying, 
corroborative force of nam is present, in 
varying degree, in all three classes. Occa- 
sionally, as in the case of enim, there may 
arise difficulties in the classification of the 
nam sentences, to be solved by careful 
attention to the context. The use of Namque 
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is not, I think, in any way specially remark- 
able. The addition of the copula intensifies 
the restrictive force of the particle. 

With a view to making the application of 
the foregoing remarks as clear as possible, it 
has been suggested that it would be advisable 
to point out the effect of substituting the 
one particle for the other in the respective 
clauses of some given passage. Take the 
following passage from De Offciis Lib. 3. c¢. 5. 
§ 21: ‘Nam principio tollit conuictum 
humanum et societatem. Sienim sic 
erimus affecti, ut propter suum quisque 
emolumentum spoliet ... dirumpi necesse 
est eam ... humani generis societatem.’ 
Cicero has just declared his opinion that 
unrighteous dealing is more contrary to 
nature than death itself. Clearly this 
postulate requires qualification, and he 
accordingly qualifies it by restricting its 
application to human intercourse, and then 
proceeds to corroborate that restriction by 
an appeal to the obvious. Unrighteous 
dealing, says Cicero, is more contrary to 
nature than death in respect of tts result- 
ing influence on human intercourse. Once 
let unrighteous dealing be instinct within 
us, and the obvious result will be dis- 
ruption of human society and fellowship. 
Transpose the particles and I venture to 
suggest that Cicero would be made to cite a 
single particular application, not of itself 
sufficient to maintain his premise, as corro- 
borative of the general statement in his 
postulate. It is clear that unrighteous 
dealing is contrary to nature, having regard 
merely to its social relationships, but if we 
read ‘principio enim, etc.,’ Cicero will be 
made to maintain, practically, that it is con- 
trary to nature because of its obvious inter- 
ference with such relationships. If, in 
addition, we substitute 2am in the second 
sentence, in the sense of inasmuch as, that 
sentence degenerates into a mere reiteration 
of the previous statement, as though one 
should say: Unrighteous dealing is more 
repellant to nature than death because it 
would break up social relationships, in so 
far as it would interfere therewith. 

In the passage from Lib. 2 c. 14 § 51 of De 
Offictis, already quoted above, the confusion 
resulting from substituting enim for nam, 
and vice versa, is still more apparent. As 
the passage stands, and I venture to add as 
reason suggests, the entm clause conveys a 
parenthetical suggestion of the obvious while 
the nam sentence lends point to the generalisa- 
tion ‘sine scelere fieri nullo pacto potest,’ 
by a reference, in the form of a rhetorical 
question, to a particular instance, to wit the 
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shocking abuse of the gift of eloquence when 
employed to arraign innocent persons on 
capital charges or to otherwise maliciously 
injure good people. Transpose the particles 
and the whole strength of the parenthesis 
‘id... potest’ is wasted—its strength lies 
in the appeal to the obviousness of the moral 
truth it conveys. The particular instance 
of the misuse of eloquence is a restrictive 
corroboration of that obvious moral truth. 

I would state the results of my investiga- 
tions, as far as they have gone, thus briefly : 


(1) Cicero apparently uses enim as a 
corroborative and asseverative parti- 
cle, only indirectly explanatory, 
and always with a more or less 
defined intimate appeal on the part 
of the speaker. (1t is not unnatural, 
then, that we should find the use 
of enim most frequent in the two 
most intimate and charmingly 
chatty dialogues Cicero ever wrote, 
in his Cato Maior and his Laelius). 

(2) Cicero employs nam as an explana- 
tory and restrictive corroborative 
particle, which, while never intro- 
ducing a full, direct reason (as quod 
does) for a preceding statement, 
yet qualifies its application. 


Enm™ corroborates and appeals. Nam 
qualifies and corroborates. 
Pau O. BaRrenpr. 


De Oratork, Lib. 1.—ENiIm occurs 98 times: 
8§ 5, 7, 9, 16,17, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 42, 45, 47, 
48 (2), 51, 58, 54, 57, 59, 60, 62, 70, 74, 78, 81, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 95, 96, 97, 102, 104, 108, 112, 114, 
(twice) 115, 116, 117, 118 (twice), 120 (twice), 122, 
125, 127, 128, 129 (twice), 130, 132 (twice), 133 
(twice), 136, 137, 145 (twice) 146, 149, 150, 151, 
161, 163, 164 (twice), 165, 167, 178, 186, 189, 190, 
192 (twice), 194, 197, 199, 200, 202, 204, 208, 209, 
215, 218, 220, 232, 243, 248, 255, 258, 259 (twice), 
264, 265. 

Etenim occurs 7 times : §§ 20, 50, 56, 59, 69, 181, 
235. 

Nam occurs 39 times: §§ 2, 3, 4, 6, 14, 18, 28, 
48, 52, 55, 91, 99, 108, 112, 113, 130, 131, 138, 145, 
151, 173, 179, 185, 192, 201, 204, 205, 210, 214, 
217, 229, 234, 236, 237, 238, 246, 247, 254, 257. 

Namque occurs 3 times : §§ 71, 81, 101. 

Lib. 2. Eni occurs 172 times: §§ 10, 14, 15, 17, 
18, 23,24, 25, 28, 30, 31, 34 (twice), 38, 39 (thrice), 40, 
43, 45 (twice), 47, 49, 51, 53, 55, 62, 66, 71 (twice), 
72, 74, 76 (twice), 77, 78, 79 (twice), 81 (twice), 84 
(twice), 85, 88 (twice), 92, 99, 100 (thrice), 104, 105, 
107, 108, 109, 112, 119, 121, 122, 124 (twice), 129, 
130 (twice), 133, 134, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 146, 
152, 157, 159, 160, 163, 173 (thrice), 174, 175, 178 
(twice), 183 (twice), 184, 186, 187, 190 (twice), 191, 
194, 195, 197, 202, 204 (twice), 207, 213, 214 (twice) 
218, 219, 220 (twice), 221 (twice), 223 (twice), 224, 
227, 229, 230, 282, 233, 235 (twice), 240, 242, 244, 


246, 247, 251, 252, 254, 262, 264, 265, 268, 273 278, 
289, 290, 291 (twice), 294, 299, 300, 301, 302, 306, 
308, 313, 314, 315, 319, 323, 329, 330, 333 (twice), 
334, 336, 338, 340, 341, 343, 344 (thrice), 346, 350, 
352, 357, 359, 360, 362, 363, 364 (twice), 365 
(twice). 

Etenim occurs 10 times: §§ 5, 13, 32, 109, 218, 
256, 301, 358, 361, 364. 

Nam occurs 72 times: §§ 3, 8, 17, 21, 24, 25 
(twice) 26, 30, 33, 36, 40, 41, 43, 48, 62, 76, 77, 82, 
85, 88, 109, 110, 113, 118, 129, 131, 134, 137, 
144, 151, 154, 157, 158, 166, 181, 192, 202, 205, 206, 
208, 212, 218, 217, 220, 221, 222, 228, 230, 234, 
236, 237, 249, 252, 257, 271, 277, 288, 291, 307, 310, 
314, 315, 323, 325, 327, 330, 333, 334, 343, 361. 

Lib. 3. Namque occurs 4 times: §§ 55, 122, 206, 

331. 
ENIM occurs 89 times : §§ 2, 3, 9 (twice), 10, 15, 16, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 36, 38, 41, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52 (twice), 
54, 55, 63, 64, 66, 74, 75 (twice), 78, 79, 83, 84 
(twice) 85, 86 (thrice), 87, 95, 97, 98, 102, 105, 106, 
107, 110 (twice), 119, 121, 122, 125, 135, 140, 141, 
144, 145 (twice), 148, 153, 154, 155, 161 (twice) 162, 
163, 173 (twice), 176, 177, 181 (twice), 186, 191, 
193, 195, 196, 197, 199, 208, 216, 217, 219, 221 229, 
223 (twice), 228, 230 (twice). 

Etenim occurs 5 times: §§ 18, 35, 165, 167, 185. 

At enim occurs twice : §§ 47, 188. 

NAm occurs 50 times: §§ 1, 7, 12, 16, 19, 22, 25, 
37, 38, 41, 57, 61, 64, 67, 79, 80, 94, 96, 108, 110, 
112, 118, 114, 116, 119, 124,+136, 187, 149, 155 
(twice), 159, 161, 166, 176, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
192, 199, 202, 206, 211, 216, 221, 222, 224, 227. 

Namque occurs 5 times: §§ 6, 72, 89, 126, 174. 

De Orriciis, Lib. 1.—kNIM occurs 111 times: 
§$ 2, 3, 4, 5,7, 9,10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30 (twice), 31, 32 (twice), 33 (twice), 37 (thrice), 38, 
40, 42 (twice), 43, 44, 47, 49 (twice), 50 (twice), 53 
(thrice), 55 (twice), 56, 62 (twice), 64 (twice), 67, 68, 
71, 72, 74, 75 (thrice) 76, 77 (twice), 78, 82, 84, 85, 
88, 89, 91, 93, 94 (twice), 95, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102 
(twice), 103 (twice), 105, 107, 110 (twice), 111, 112, 
113, 114, 117, 120 (twice), 122, 124, 127, 129, 135, 
137, 139 (twice), 140, 144, 146, 147 (twice), 148 
(twice), 150 (thrice), 153, 154, 156, 159 and 160. 

Etenim occurs 4 times: §§ 48, 65, 153 and 160. 
At enim occurs once § 144. 

Nam occurs 31 times: §§2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 23, 26, 28 
(thrice), 32, 34, 42, 46, 48, 54, 67, 90, 94 (twice), 
96, 99, 102, 115, 118, 119, 130, 142, 152, 155 and 
158. 

Lib. 2.—rNIM occurs 64 times: §§ 2, 3, 5, 7 
(twice), 10, 12 (twice), 15, 16, 22 (twice), 23 (twice), 
24, 25, 27 (twice), 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
42 (twice), 43, 48 (thrice), 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 (twice), 
56, 58, 63 (twice) 64 (4 times) 66, 68 (twice), 69 
(twice), 70, 71, 73, 74 (twice), 75, 77, 78, 79, 84 
(twice), and 90. 

Etenim occurs 4 times : §§ 18, 24, 32 and 55. 

Nam occurs 21 times: §§ 6, 14, 19, 30, 33, 36, 37, 
40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 49, 51, 52, 59, 62, 65, 73, 79 and 
88. 

Lib. 3.—ENIM occurs 87 times §$ 2 (twice), 
4, 6 (twice), 10, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23, 28, 
29 (twice), 30, 32, 34 (twice), 35, 36, 37 (thrice), 38, 
39 (twice), 40, 41, 43 (twice), 46 (twice), 50, 55 
(twice), 56, 57, 60, 63 (twice), 65, 66, 68, 69 (twice), 
71 (twice), 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 80, 82, 83 (twice), 84, 
86, 87, 89, 95, 98, 100 (twice), 101, 104 (twice), 105, 
106, 107, 108 (thrice), 109, 110 (twice), 111, 118 
(twice), 115, 117 (thrice), 118 (twice), 120. 

Etenim occurs 6 times : §§ 13, 18, 24, 32, 63 and 
74, 

At enim occurs twice: §$79 and 105, 
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Nam occurs 32 times: §$ 1, 9, 11, 21, 22, 28, 30, 
$2, 40, 44, 45, 47, 55, 65, 70, 75, 82, 84, 97, 101, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 110, 111, 113, 117 (thrice), 119 
and 120. 

LAELIUS.—ENIM occurs 100 times: §§ 3 (twice), 
5, 6, 8, 9, 10 (twice), 11 (twice), 18, 14, 17, 18, 19 
(thrice), 23 (twice), 26 (thrice), 28, 30 (twice), 31 
(twice), 32 (twice), 34, 37, 40, 41, 45, 47 (thrice), 48 
{twice), 49 (twice), 50 (twice), 51 (twice), 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59 (twice), 61, 62, 63, 64, 65 (4 times), 
67, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74 (twice), 75, 76, 77 (twice), 80 
(twice), 81, 85 (twice), 86, 87, 88, 90 (thrice), 91, 92 
(twice), 93, 96, 98 (twice), 99 (twice), 100, (thrice), 
102 (twice), 104. 

Nam occurs 14 times: §§ 7, 17, 22, 26, 32, 33, 37, 
41, 45, 82, 85, 88, 92, 104. 

Namque once: § 19. 

Cato MAIOR.—ENIM occurs 71 times: §§ 1 (twice), 
2, 3 (twice), 4 (thrice), 5, 7 (twice), 8, 10 (twice), 14 
(thrice), 16, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27 (thrice), 28 (twice), 
29, 31, 32, 35, 37, 88 (thrice), 39, 40, 42 (twice), 44, 
45 (twice), 47, 51, 52, 55 (twice), 56, 57, 63 (twice), 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69 (thrice), 70 (thrice), 74, 77, 79, 80, 
81, 84 (thrice), 85, 86. 

Etenim occurs 8 times $$ 15 (var, lect), 29 and 
$1. 

NAM oceurs 7 times: §$7, 11, 36 (twice), 55, 77, 
86. 

In CaTILINAM. 1.—ENIM occurs 8 times: §§ 4, 
9, 18, 15, 16, 20, 22, 25. 

Etenim occurs 4 times : §§ 6, 27, 29 and 31. 


Nam occurs twice: §§ 3 and 12. 

2. ENIM occurs 11 times: §§ 1, 7, 10, 11, 12 17, 
18 (thrice), 20, 25. 

Etenim occurs once: § 14. 

NAM occurs twice: §§ 21 and 22. 

3. Exim occurs 5 times: §§ 3, 18, 28, 27 (twice). 

Etenim occurs 3 times : §§ 5, 21 and 24. 

Nam occurs 6 times : §§ 2, 3, 11, 18, 19, 23. 

4. ENIM occurs 11 times: §§ 8, 9, 11 (thrice), 14 
(twice), 15, 16, 17, 20. 

Etenim, 4 times: §§ 2, 12, 17, 20. 

Nam occurs 8 times: 8§ 3 (twice) and 11. 

Pro P. SuLLA. ENIM occurs 31 times: §§ 2, 8 
(twice), 4, 6, 8, 9 (twice), 10, 15, 18, 20, 25, 31 
(twice), 40, 51, 53, 58, 69 (twice), 72, 76 (thrice), 79, 
80, 88, 89, 90, 91. 

Etenim occurs 4 times: §§ 37, 39 (twice) and 69. 

Nam occurs 6 times: §§ 3, 39 (twice), 41, 82, 88. 

DIvVINATIO IN Q. CAECILIUM. ENIM occurs 20 
times: §§ 5, 28, 24 (2), 28, 30, 32, 36, 46, 47 (twice), 
52 (thrice), 56, 47, 61, 63, 67 and 72. 

Etenim occurs 5 times: §§ 51, 60, 61, 64 and 65. 

Atenim occurs twice: §§ 15, 22. 

NAmM ovcurs 8 times: §§ 4, 18, 22, 36, 54, 55 
(twice) and 57. 

In C. Verrem Prima Actio. Ent occurs 10 
times : §$ 1, 2, 15 (twice), 20, 26, 32, 41, 44 and 46. 

Etenim occurs 4 times: §§ 10, 18, 20 (twice). 

At enim, occurs once: § 15. 

NAM occurs 8 times: §§ 18, 29 and 35. 


ON HORACE, ODES II. 17 and I. 20. 


Ir is impossible that such emphatic lan- 
guage as (Odes il. 17. 20-21) 


utrumque nostrum incredibili modo 
consentit astrum 


can be justified by the explanation, ‘I was 
nearly killed by a tree; you had a severe 
illness.’ All men’s careers are alike if 
escapes from death prove likeness. If 
Horace meant nothing more, he must have 
had a taste for petty coincidence equal to 
that of Mr. Peter Magnus. His destiny 
agreed with that of Maecenas in an in- 
credible manner, and in proof thereof he 
mentions that Jupiter had saved Maecenas 
from the baleful influence of Saturn and 
that he himself owed his escape to Faunus. 
Verrall says that the connexion between the 
events was mystical and cannot be recovered ; 
Wickham holds that the two events hap- 
pened on the same day. It is enough that 
they happened on the same day of the year, 
in different years. Events can resemble 
each other in manner, place, and date. Re- 
semblance of manner and place is clearly 
out of the question, and the coincidence 
must be one of date. The tenor of the ode 
is serious, and though Horace jests at the 
NO. CXLI. VOL. XVI. 


fashionable manufacture of horoscopes, he 
intimates that there may be something in 
it after all. Coincidence of date will 
account for the likeness of his fate to that 
of Maecenas, but why should Jupiter be 
given credit for saving Maecenas, and 
Faunus be said to have turned the stroke 
from Horace? Now in the construction of 
a horoscope the day of birth was most 
important. Horace tells us (Od. iv. 11. 
16-21) that Maecenas was born on the Ides 
of April. In Ovid, Fasti iv. 621 we read 


Occupat Apriles Idus cognomine Victor 
Jupiter: hac illi sunt data templa die. 


It would be appropriate for Maecenas’ ‘ pa- 
tron saint’ to interfere on his behalf. In 
Tibullus ii. 5. 9-10 we find Jupiter Victor 
and Saturn mentioned together, 


Qualem te memorant Saturno rege fugato 
victori laudes concinuisse Jovi, 


and it is possible that this title of Jupiter 

suggested Saturn to Horace as the evil 

influence. Further, Horace was born on 

the 8th December. It may be that he 

ascribes praise to Faunus, because the 
P 
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Faunalia were held on the 5th December 
(Odes iii. 18. 10), 


‘cum tibi Nonae redeunt Decembres.’ 


If, then, we accept the interpretation that 
the enthusiastic reception of Maecenas in 
the theatre, on his recovery from illness, 
and Horace’s escape from the tree happened 
on the same day of the year, some light 
will be thrown on the well-known difficulty 
of Ode i. 20. It should be noticed that the 
lucky day in question was the 1st of March, 
as Horace states in Odes iii. 8 


‘Martiis caelebs quid agam Kalendis?’ 


It seems to be agreed by the commenta- 
tors that Ode i. 20 is an invitation to 
Maecenas to come and visit Horace in his 
Sabine home. This is merely a deduction 
from the mention of Sabine wine in the 
first line, and Horace only says that 
Maecenas must drink that wine with him 
that day. In all the Odes and Epodes we 
nowhere find any other invitation to drink 
such poor stuff as Sabine wine. In Od. i. 9 
Horace is in his own house on a winter’s 
night, and he bids Thaliarchus bring him 
up ‘quadrimum Sabina merum diota.’ But 
there is a great difference between drinking 
it by oneself and offering it to a friend and 
patron of high degree. Such a notorious 
bon-vivant as Maecenas would be the least 
likely of all men to receive such an invita- 
tion. Corvinus (Od. iii. 21. 1) is to have 
Massic wine as old as Horace himself ; 
Phyllis (Od. iv. 11) shall have Alban wine ; 
Tyndaris (Od. i. 17. 19) is actually invited 
to the Sabine farm, but is promised Lesbian 
wine. When Horace does invite Maecenas 
to his estate (Od. iii. 29) he assures him in 
the first stanza that the wine will be ‘non 
ante verso lene merum cado.’ Sabine wine 
was not ‘lene.’ 

There must be some very special reason 
why Maecenas should drink ‘ vile Sabinum.’ 
When Arthur Pendennis and the Major 
were invited to dinner at old Mr. Foker’s 
house they had to drink a glass of ‘plain 
porter,’ though every luxury was on the 
table. Of course there was a special reason. 
Does not Horace give a reason? More 
than half the ode is taken up with the 
statement that Horace himself had bottled 
this Sabine wine on the day of Maecenas’ 
visit to the theatre, when the enthusiasm 
over his recovery was so marked. If we 
ask when it would be appropriate and justi- 
fiable for Horace to invite Maecenas to 
drink that poor wine, only one answer is 





possible. It must have been on the anni- 
versary of that day. We find in Ode iii. 8 
that Horace really does celebrate the anni- 
versary of lucky days, and asks Maecenas 
to join him. It is the Ist of March, the 
day on which the tree fell, and he intends, 
with his friend, to celebrate royally ‘hic 
dies anno redeunte festus,’ quaffing bumpers 
all night long. But according to the inter- 
pretation of Od. ii. 17. 20. 21 Maecenas’ 
recovery and Horace’s escape happened on 
the same day of the year, if not the self- 
same day. So that Horace does keep the 
anniversary of the day ‘datus in theatro 
cum tibi plausus,’ for a double reason ; and 
in Ode i. 20 he asks Maecenas to come and 
celebrate the same anniversary as that 
mentioned in iii. 8. 

Further, it is worth observing that in 
Ode iii. 8. 11 the wine Horace promises 
Maecenas was bottled ‘consule Tullo.’ We 
find that there was a L. Volcatius Tullus 
consul in B.c. 66, and another L. Volcatius 
Tullus consul in B.c. 33. The wine is 
always referred by the commentators to the 
former date. It seems strange that men in 
Rome four or five years after Tullus had 
been consul should be expected to pass over 
the consul whom they had seen and known, 
and cast their memories back nearly forty 
years. Moreover this ode (iii. 8) is dated 
by political allusions, as the commentators 
agree, to B.c. 29. Sabine wine (quadrimum 
merum) bottled in B.c. 33 would be just fit 
for drinking in Bc. 29. It is very likely 
then that the wine of Od. iii. 8 is that same 
‘vile Sabinum’ of Od. i. 20 (observe how 
closely the words of iii. 8. 10 ‘corticem 
adstrictum pice’ fit the ‘testa conditum 
levi’ of i. 20). In this case there is sly 
malignity in Horace’s adjuration (iii. 8. 13) 
‘drink a hundred glasses of it.’ 

From this interpretation it follows that 
i, 20 is a pleasant compliment to Maecenas, 
who is invited to drink wine with Horace 
on an anniversary memorable to both of 
them. If we read in line 9 ‘tum bibes,’ on 
excellent authority, the ode runs thus : ‘ you 
must drink Sabine wine with me to-day, 
Maecenas. I bottled it myself the day on 
which the theatre acclaimed your restoration 
to health. After that you shall have 
Caecuban and Calenan; I don’t keep 
Falernian or Formian.’ Horace speaks of 
Caecuban in the same way (Epod. ix. 1), 
‘repostum Caecubum ad festos dies.’ He 
seems to have had an aversion to Falernian 
wine. He calls it ‘severum’; in Epp. i. 
18. 91 he accuses it of causing ‘ nocturnos 
tepores’ ; and the only occasion on which 
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he represents himself as drinking it is in 
the orgy of Odes ii. 11. In the only other 
passage where he mentions wine from 
Formiae he says that he has not got any 
(iii. 16. 34). 

In conclusion, in i. 20. 11 should not 
pocula be nominative to temperant, and the 
verse be read 
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‘mea nec Falerni 
temperant vites neque Formiani 
pocula collis,’ 
‘my cups do not mingle (or rather ‘ qualify’) 
the vines either of the Falernian or Formian 
hill:’ Lewis and Short give a quotation from 
Florus of ‘mons Falernus’ i.e. Massicus. 
Ervest Ensor. 





THE NUMBER TWENTY-SEVEN IN ROMAN RITUAL. 


Tue following note may be taken as a 
postscript to my recent criticism of 
Wissowa’s theory of a late and Sibylline 
origin of the Argean ritual (see Classical 
Review for March 1902). 

H. Diels, in his Sibyllinische Bldtter, pp. 
37 foll., maintained that the number three 
and its multiples are specially connected 
with the cult of the dead and the Powers 
of the earth, and as such were specially 
favoured in the Sibylline oracles : and that 
the cube of three is a peculiarly mystic 
number used on extraordinary occasions 
(p. 42), and having a specially chthonic 
meaning (p. 43). Thus at Rome the number 
of the virgines who were concerned in 
piacula ordered by the Sibylline books was 
as arule twenty-seven (though not invari- 
ably so, cf. Liv. 37. 3: Jul. Obseq. 100), 
and in Augustus’ Ludi Saeculares the choirs 
of boys and girls who sang Horace’s 
Carmen were each of them twenty-seven in 
number. This seems to be the only example 
of the number in organised Roman ritual ; 
but in a note on pp. 43 and 44 Diels goes 
on to suggest that the Argean puppets, 
which may have been twenty-seven (though 
certainty on the point is unattainable) were 
probably the survival of a sacrifice of 27 
Greek captives ordered by the decemviri 
after inspection of the Sibylline books in 
the third century B.c. This suggestion, 
as I have already pointed out, was taken 
up by Dr. Wissowa and_ pushed still 
further: for he maintains that Diels has 
for the first time taught us the real meaning 
of the number twenty-seven in Roman 
worship, ¢.¢. that it is Sibylline and chthonic, 
and confidently concludes not only that the 
Argean puppets, but also the Argean 
sacella, being (as he assumes) twenty-seven 
in each case, were not early or Roman in 
origin, but late and Greek, owing their 
existence entirely to the Sibylline books. 
It is noticeable that this theory is now 
stated as a proved fact in Dr. Wissowa’s 


great work on the Roman religion, recently 
published in Iwan-Miiller’s series of Hand- 
books. (p. 355). 

On this particular point of the Sibylline 
origin of the number twenty-seven as it thus 
appears in Roman ritual, I am no more 
convinced by Dr. Wissowa’s arguments than 
on the others with which I recently dealt in 
this Review. The number three and its 
multiples seem to occur in the folklore of 
almost all peoples ; in Greece and Italy they 
are by no means the exclusive property of 
the framers of oracles, nor specially connected 
with chthonic cults. Even a cursory glance 
at the ingenious poem of Ausonius on the 
number three (Idyll. XI, with the intro- 
ductory letter to Symmachus) is enough to 
satisfy anyone of this. And in the 
‘specially chthonic’ number twenty-seven 
we need see no wonderful meaning on which 
to base historical conjectures as to the date 
and origin of institutions. 

I find in Varro, de Re Rustica, I. 2 ad 
jin. a popular charm for the gout, which 
Varro declares had long been well known in 
his family: it consists in repeating the 
following words twenty-seven times, ‘Terra 
pestem teneto, salus hic maneto,’ while you 
touch the earth, spit, and so on. Perhaps 
Dr. Wissowa will argue that there is some- 
thing chthonic in this nonsense, but he will 
hardly attribute it to the influence of the 
Sibylline books. Surely it is likely enough 
that the numbers three, nine, and twenty- 
seven were all in the repertory of the 
magicians long before the Sibylline oracles 
were heard of. Thus for example the 
charm used by Circe in Ovid Metam. XIV. 
56 is repeated twenty-seven times: 
‘obscurum verborum ambage novorum Zer 
movies carmen magico demurmurat ore.’ 
Again, the nine-night week, which was 

common to the Romans ard Celts (Rhys, 
Celtic Mythology, p. 360) must have 
become tripled at a very early pcriod of 
Roman history into the trinum nundinum 
r 2 




















or period of twenty-seven nights (see 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht III. 375 note and 
Chronol. 243): and though the first mention 
we have of it is in the Senatus consultum 
de Bacchanalibus, 186 B.c., even Diels (op. 
cit. p. 43) allows that it must have its origin 
‘in the oldest epoch of Roman history.’ 
Once more, the number three constantly 
meets us in the stamping dance of rustic 
peoples ; it is natural to man in this form 
of dance, as Mr. W. H. Hadow has pointed 
out to me, in order to preserve the balance, 
and may be traced in the song and dance 
of the Arval Brethren (Henzen, Acta. Fr. 
Arv. p. 26), in the dance of the Salii, in 
that of Horace’s fossor (Od. III. 18. 16) 
in the words tripudium, tripodare, triumphus, 
&c., and in the dance music of every people : 
I have myself been kept awake a whole 
night in an inn on the Italian side of the 
Alps by the constantly repeated tripodatio 
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of dancers celebrating the feast of their 
patron saint. Now I find in the Tabulae 
Iguvinae (Buecheler, Umbrica p. 133), 
which contain probably the oldest and purest 
religious ritual to which we have access in 
ancient Italy, a clear case of this threefold 
stamp nine times repeated. The words 
‘nuvis ahtrepudato’ can hardly be otherwise 
translated than into ‘novies tripodato.’ In 
this case the number twenty-seven grows in 
the easiest way out of the natural tendency 
of man to stamp three times in the earliest 
forms of the dance in which he delights. 

I maintain then that the number twenty- 
seven is not peculiarly Sibylline, and that if 
the Argean puppets were really of that 
number, it can be accounted for on other 
grounds, without ascribing to them a late 
and Sibylline origin. 

W. Warve Fow ter. 





ON THE USE OF VZQUE AND NEC IN SILVER LATIN. 


The writers of the Silver Age stand in 
marked contrast to those of the Golden Age 
in their attitude toward nec. Both in prose 
and in poetry a decided preference is mani- 
fested for the shorter form, The wider use 
of the negative particle, néc, may have been 
influenced by the wider use of the connec- 
tive, dc.1 This preference for ac is shown by 
the fact in nine of the most important 
writers? of this period, ac is used 4264 times 
(70 per cent.) and atque only 1847 times 
(30 per cent.). Sen. Mai., eg., shows his 
preference in a marked way, using ac 728 
times to atque only 119; Tac., ac 893 times 
to atque 312; and Suet., ac 627 times to 
atque only 217. In poetry, however, we 
find a different condition of affairs prevailing, 
Here metrical considerations often have the 
deciding vote in determining the particular 
form to be used, and in this case the verdict 


1 dc, according to the prevailing view (Stolz, 
Formenlehre’, §§ 46 and 69; Hist. Gram. §§ 250, 
353, 355; Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 598. Luc. 
Mueller, De Re Metr.” p. 426, however, regards the 
aaslong. Weare without the light that metrical 
usage might throw upon the subject, as ac never 
occurs in any good poet before a vowel. 

2 For a list of the prose writers and poets, cf. under 
neque enim, p. 214. In making this investigation 
the writer made use of the latest Teubner texts, 
except for Quintilian (Meister), and Juvenal (Fried- 
laender), and text variants were noted. For Tacitus 
the lexicon of Gerber and Greef, and for Petronius 
that of Segebade et Lommatzsch, were used. 





was in favour of atque, thereby reversing 
the decision of the prose writers. In nine of 
the principal poets of this period we find 
atque used 1132 times (61 per cent.) to ac 
only 735 times (39 per cent.) that is, atque 
in poetry =61 per cent., in prose=30 per 
cent. and in several of the poets the contrast 
is strongly marked, as, e.g. Val. Flac. uses 
atque 145 times to ac 79 times; Statius 
atque 222 to ac 107 times; Martial atque 
59 times to ac once; and Juvenal atque 
156 to ac 59 times. Seneca is the only poet 
to furnish an exception to the rule that 
atque is the poetical preference. He uses 
atque only 46 times, ac 109 times ; but when 
it is taken into consideration that the larger 
part of his tragedies is written in the Iambic 
trimeter, which is closely allied to prose, the 
shift to the prosaic usage is explained.’ This 
tendency, for the prose writers to use ac, the 
poets atque, is exemplified in the usage of 
two earlier writers, Vergil and Livy. In 
the first six books of the Aeneid atqwe is used 
95 times (64 per cent.) to ac 53 times (36 
per cent.); on the contrary, Livy in xxi 
and xxii uses ac 213 times (67 per cent.) to 
atque 104 times (33 per cent.). 

Née, although parallel with dc in origin, 
being brought into existence by the same 

3 Of. further ; ‘The use of atque and ac in Silver 


Latin,’ in Studies in Honor of Professor Gildersleeve, 
pp. 413-425. 
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forces, followed a different line in the course 
of its development. Ac was early put under 
certain restrictions, and, while writers of 
every period felt at liberty to use nec before 
vowels, the same privilege was not accorded 
toac.! The use of nec before vowels, how- 
ever, was also subject to certain limitations, 
As is known, it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Caesar, who avoided it entirely, while 
Cicero availed himself of the privilege only 
onrare occasions. The writers of the Silver 
Age felt differently about it. Quintilian, 
who always stood for high ideals, and 
preached Cicero in season and out of season, 
uses nec before vowels about 150 times, 
With this writer, as with others of the same 
period, the same word was not always 
treated in the same way. Before immerito, 
eg., he uses neque 7 times and nec 8 times ; 
in 5, 8, 5 but two lines separate nec ulla 
from neque ulla. The usage before the 
vowel u deserves particular attention. ec 
is used before wllo in 4, 5, 26 and 9, 4,7; 
before usqguam in 7, 4, 23 ; before wumquam in 
in 4, 2,104. Sen. phil., however, uses neque 
ulla but two times (Ira 2, 19,5: Dial. 6, 
22,1), nec wlla, on the other hand 13 times ; 
neque umquam but once (Dial. 12, 9, 4) 
to nec umquam 8 times. So also, Tac. uses 
nec before u 46 times.” Eskuche (Einl. 
Friedlaender’s Juv. p. 59, says that the MSS. 
require nec before wu, ‘ weil ein g vor w sich 
nicht sprechen liisst.’ The solution of this ques- 
tion depends upon one’s attitude toward Kli- 
sion. If the final vowel is entirely suppressed, 


Veo before vowels= 37 
m cons. =129 


Petronius, as the other writers of this 
period, shows the same preference for nec : 
166 to 49. In Tacitus the contrast is not 
so great, as he uses nec 506 times to neque 
445 times. He uses nec before vowels 189 
times. 

II. Negue (nec) enim. 

This formula deserves especial attention. 

f neque enim =344 (86 per cent. ) 


4 
Das, > 
In Prose (\necenim = 52(14,,  ,, 


1 It may be added, by way of explanation that 
while nec could easily arise before vowels from nequ(e), 
ac, owing to the presence of the ¢ before the -gquz 
could never in this situation get further than ace (as, 
e.g. atgu(e) illum, ate, acc). ‘This explains why nec 
might be used before vowels, while ae could not. 
(Frotscher (Quint. p. 262), however, would have it 
that it is the sownd that settles the matter: ‘ Quis 
est enim, quin sential, AC ANGUSTA cl NEC ANGUSTA 
quantum sono differant. Meo certe sensw posterius 
altero tanto mollius iudicandum videtur.’ This view 
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cof course represents the pronunciation, and, 
if spelling is to represeut the sound, nec 
should always be written before uw. But, as 
is well known, several eminent authorities 
maintain that the final vowel was only 
partially suppressed, which consideration, of 
course, alters the case. 

As remarked above, the writers of the 
Silver Age were fond of nec. <A striking 
illustration of this is the usage of one of 
the greatest stylists of the period, Seneca ; 
in 7729 verses in his tragedies he uses nec 
with great frequency, but does not use neque 
at all. Other poets also show the same 
attitude toward these two particles. Lucan 
uses nec about 320 times, but neque only 21 
times. .Vec is very freely used in the following 
poets, while neque is rare: Val. Flac. uses 
neque only 31 times (7 before a cons., 23 
before a vowel, once before A); Sil. Ital. 
only 14 times (negue vos 9,344; neque tot, 
13, 80 ; neque ego, 17,357 ; and neque enim 11 
times); Statius uses neque 47 times (26 
before enim, all the rest before vowels exe. 
2,549, in Theb. 1,371 G has nee, and in 4,149 
Mueller reads nec); Martial uses neque 12 
times (add to Luc. Mueller’s list, Re Metr.? 
p. 504: 3, 50, 6; 7, 14,7; 20, 1, and to 
Friedlaender’s Index s.v. 3, 50,6 and 11, 
58,7). Luc. Mueller says that Juvenal uses 
nec more than 160 times and neque 9 times, 
‘no more,’ but I have been able to find but 
7. The usage of Petronius, compiled from 
the Lex. of Segebade et Lommatsch, is as 
follows : 


” f before vowels =12. 
Neque \ cons. =37. 


According to Draeger, Hist. Synt. II.” p. 68, 
nec enim is found first in Ter. Hee, 834.° 
It appears sporadically in the class. period,‘ 
but is used more freely, owing to the 
preference for xec in all positions, during 
the Silver Age. ‘The usage in general may 
be seen from the following table : 


nec ” (27 5, ” 


> 2» enim =7 7é 2 
| tn Poetry {eave enim Z (73 per cent. ) 


is hardly correct. 

2 Consonants were also similarly treated ; Quint, 
says E duobus 5 times to ew 8 times; with contrario, 
E7 times (Neue Formenlehre, omits 7, 4, 9 and 10, 
1, 19, and cites 5, 14, 4 where Halm and Meister 
read vel contrario) ; with contrario Seneca phil. uses 
E 11 times, but cx 4 times. 

3 Here, however, Dziatzko reads: neque enim. 

4 It may be noted here that Livy in the 3rd 
Decade uses neque enim 19 times to nec enim 6 
times. 
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The detailed usage of the principal writers 
table : 





PROSE. Neque Ent. Nec ENIM. 
en —— —— = — —_ - | 
Vell. Pat....... 3 0 
Val. Max....... 5 0 
seo f Phil. =41),,| Phil. <i » || 
Seneca........ \| Epist. =16 J 57 Epist. = 8 37 
POWON: ..6.50.6: 7 3 
Plin. Mai...... | 28 
Quint........... 116 2 
Tacitus ...;..... 49 9 
Plin. Min...... 72 0 
IN site corivs 7 0 

DOTAD s5.s0255-: 344 52 


Nores. 

(1) Nec enim is very rare in prose except in Seneca, 
who shows an unusually large number of examples. 
The combination is entirely lacking in Vell., Val. 
Max., Plin. Min. and Suet. It is doubtfui whether 
Plin. Mai. uses it at all, as in N. H. iii, 2, Arv read 
nune. 

(2) Quintilian’s usage is noteworthy : neque enim 
116 times to nec enim but twotimes. In view of the 
marked preference for neque enim,—how strongly 
marked the table shows—certain editors, as Spalding, 
have maintained that Quint, does not use nec enimat 


I1I. Nec (=ne.. . quidem). 


Riemann (Et. Tit. Liv.? p. 278) cites 7 
examples of this usage from Livy. Later 
writers, especially Quintilian, used it more 
freely. This writer furnishes 21 examples, 
(Draeger’s list, H.S.2 p. 71 f.=the list of 
Hand Turs. IV. p. 109). Schmalz Lat. 
Synt.” p. 455 omits Martial from his list of 
the writers using nec in this sense. Martial 
furnishes 7 examples (cf. Friedlaender ad 
XII, 97, 8 and add 5, 70, 6 and 6, 77, 1). 
Quint. uses neque in this sense 6, 1, 53; 
9, 14, 7; 11, 3, 2 and 12, 10, 66; Tac. 6 
times (H. 4,80; Ann. 2, 82; 3, 29; 56; 
15,18; Dial. 8). Tac. also uses nec 5 times 
(G.6; Ann. 11, 30; 12, 43; 14, 55 and 
Dial. 37); Juv. 3 times 2, 152; 3, 90; 14, 
246. cf. also Petron. § 47 (H reads ne). Nec 
in this sense was frequently used by Lucifer 
Cagliari, Tert. and Cyprian (cf. Hartel, 
Arch. f. Lat. Lex. III. 26 *), 


> . Draeger cites Apul. Met. 3, 8 for nec enim. To 
this add 5, 19:29, and 31. 
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of this period may be seen from the following 





Porrry. | Neque ENIM. Nxc Eni. 
|| Phaedrus....... 1 0 
|| Seneca.......... 0 0 
Persius ......... 1 0 
pO | 4 
| Val. Flacc...... 14 2 
| Sil. Ital......... 11 7 
| Statins,......... 26 12 
| Martial......... 4 6 
Juvenal......... 4 2 
TOTAL 6500s 72 27 


all. The two passages concerned are 5, 9, 6 and 9, 
3, 79. In both of these passages Halm and Meister 
read nec enim. For the first there are no MSS. 
variants, and to the second Halm adds: ‘nec mei, 
neque edd.’ The fact that nee enim was used at 
least 52 times by the prose writers of this period, and 
the fact that his pupil Tac. used it 9 times, lends a 
certain support to the reading nec enim in these two 
passages, 

(3) In poetry nec enim was not used at all by 
Phaedr., Sen., Pers., and Mart., while the preference 
for neque enim in Val. Flace., Mart., is noteworthy.! 


IV. Nec dubie. 


This expression belongs to post-Classical 
usage and is very rare. According to 
Draeger Livy uses it only once (2, 23, 13). 
Quint. also uses it in 2, 14, 2 and 3, 4, 1. 
(He uses non dubie in 7, 2, 6; 9, 4, 67; 
and 11, 2, 1, and haud dubie in 1,1, 4 and 
10, 1, 85, while Livy uses the latter 26 
times in the 3rd decade.) 


V. Nec... Neque. 


This combination is also very rare. I 
have noticed but two examples in Quintilian. 

(a) each before a vowel, 8, 6, 64 nec aliud 

. neque alio. 

(6) first before a consonant, second before 
a vowel, 1, 3, 10 mec me . . . neque illum. 

Petronius 94 furnishes a different com- 
bination, nec Giton . . . neque ego. 

Emory B. LEasE. 

The College of the City of New York. 

2 nec... . quidem, a very rare usage, was 
noticed in Quint. Decl. 331, 8 and 335, 11 (R). 
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REVIEWS. 
BURNETT'S REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Platonis respublica. Recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit JOANNES 
BurRNET. 


THe most interesting and important 
novelty in Professor Burnet’s edition of the 
Republic is the value which he assigns to 
Vind. F, a MS. which Schneider was the 
first to use. 

Of this MS. Schneider says: ‘cum Ang. B 
Flor. R ex eodem fonte ductus—veterem 
vulgatam repraesentat, et fere cum Stobaeo, 
Eusebio, etc. consentit.’ Elsewhere he ob- 
serves that all three MSS. Ang. B, Flor. R 
and Vind. F are ‘ex eodem fonte ducti et 
haud raro interpolati’ (n. on 353A). 

Professor Burnet’s estimate is best given in 
his own words: ‘hic igitur’ (viz. in Vind. 
F) ‘tenemus diu quaesitum antiquioris 
recensionis testem, deformatum quidem 
sicut Glaucum illum marinum, sed sincerum 
nec aliunde ut fit interpolatum. Quae res 
non est quod moneam quantum Platonis 
memoriae profutura sit: cum enim multis 
locis hic liber verum aut solus aut cum 
antiquis scriptoribus servavit, tum illud ex 
eo lucramur, ut novicios et interpolatos 
codices Venetum & et Monacensem g abicere 
possimus, nisi si quando scribae non ineru- 
diti qui eos descripserunt felici coniectura in 
verum incidisse videntur.’ ‘I claim, there- 
fore, for Vind. F that it, along with the 
“indirect tradition,” gives us a second 
foundation for the Platonic text, coordinate 
with the archetype of ADM’ (Cl. Rev. xvi. 
p. 100). Ang. B is, says Professor Burnet 
‘demonstrably derived from Vind. F,’ which 
is also, according to him, the source of 
Flor. R. 

It will be observed that Professor Burnet 
puts the MS. on a much higher pedestal 
than Schneider. ‘Vind. F is,’ he says, 
‘sincerus nec aliunde ut fit interpolatus’ ; 
whereas Schneider considered the MS. ‘ haud 
raro interpolatus’: ‘multis locis verum aut 
solus aut cum antiquis scriptoribus servavit’ 
—a view which Schneider certainly did not 
share, as we may see from the text he 
prints : it is the source of Ang. B and Flor. 
R, and not merely, as Schneider thought, 
‘ex eodem fonte ductus’ ; and finally, Pro- 
fessor Burnet goessfarastocoordinateit with 

1 Ang. B = Bekker’s v; Flor. R=Stallbaum’s x ; 
Burnet’s D= Bekker’s 1 ; Mis Campbell’s Cesenas M. 





the archetype of A,D, and M, two of which 
MSS., A and D, are admitted by all to be 
of primary and fundamental value for the 
text of the Republic. 

Whether Professor Burnet’s estimate of 
this ‘ neglected MS.’ will ultimately prevail 
or not, there can be no question that he has 
raised an issue of great importance, and 
students of Plato cannot be otherwise than 
grateful to him for rescuing Schneider’s 
remarks on Vind. F from the oblivion into 
which they had fallen. 

I have counted in all more than 80 cases 
in which Professor Burnet adopts a reading 
fer which, in his appuratus criticus, he cites 
only F, and more than 40 for which he cites 
only F and one or more ancient writers who 
have quoted or paraphrased the passages 
concerned. About the value of these read- 
ings something will presently be said : mean- 
time it should be observed that there are 
not more than 7 of these instances—7 at 
most out of more than 120—in which F is 
in point of fact our only MS. authority for 
the reading adopted by Professor Burnet.? 
In a considerable number of the readings 
for which F only is quoted, the reading of 
F is found also in & or g or both; in many 
more Ang. B and Flor. R agree with F; 
and it sometimes happens that other MSS. 
have the same reading. The apparatus 
eriticus of Professor Burnet’s edition does 
not of course aim at completeness, and he is 
quite at liberty in such cases to adduce 
the evidence of F and F alone; but what 
of the sentence in the introduction ‘ multis 
locis hic liber verum aut solus aut cum 
antiquis scriptoribus servavit’? And what 
of the statement that ‘in many places, F 
and the indirect tradition have alone pre- 
served the true reading’ (Cl. Rev. 1.c.). I 
cannnot help thinking that these remarks, 
coupled with the fact that F is the only MS. 
authority cited by the editor in such cases, 
are a little misleading, whether Professor 
Burnet can prove that Ang. Band Flor. R 
are derived from F or not. They certainly 
misled me. 


2 Of these seven readings, one is a correction (orpay- 
yevouery for orpatrevouevy in 472 A): the remainder 
include one which is certainly right (620 A), three 
which may be right but cannot be called certain 
(477 B, 490 C, 562 B), and two which in my opinion 
are wrong (456 A, 494 E). 
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I suppose that Professor Burnet has alto- 
gether discounted Ang. B and Flor. R, 
holding, as he does, that they are derived 
from F. Are they so derived? That all 
three MSS. belong to the same family is 
clear enough from Schneider's apparatus ; 
but that F is the ancestor, and not the elder 
brother of the other two MSS., Professor 
Burnet has not yet, in my opinion, even ap- 
proximately shewn. (Whichever of these 
alternatives is true, it is right that F, as the 
older member of the family, should hence- 
forward be quoted rather than Ang. B for 
readings which are common to both. I am 
grateful to Prof. Burnet for pointing this 
out, and note the suggestion for future use.) 
In either case, it is clear from Schneider’s 
apparatus that Ang. B is not a mere tran- 
script of F, and so far as the evidence goes 
at present, even if we should allow that F 
is the father, it seems to me more reason- 
able to assign some of the discrepancies 
between Ang. B and F to the influence of 
an independent MS. tradition rather than 
to ascribe all of them to unauthorised cor- 
rection or conjecture. In 495a nine, in 
585s fifteen, in 6214 nine, and in 6218 five 
words are omitted by F': are they present in 
Ang. B? The answer, according to Bekker, 
is yes; and if they are present, Ang. B 
must have used at least one other MS. 
besides F, or else—and this seems to me the 
most probable supposition—Ang. B is de- 
rived, as Schneider thought, not from F, 
but from some common ancestor of both 
MSS. 

These and similar attempts to affiliate 
extant MSS. to one another are interesting 
to most textual critics, and appear to have 
an extraordinary fascination for some 
students of Plato. Unfortunately, as I 
have elsewhere stated, and as has been 
abundantly shewn by others, Bekker’s col- 
lations ‘are sometimes wrong, and frequently 
incomplete’: and it is surely indisputable 
that we must have trustworthy collations 
before we can securely affiliate our MSS. 
In the present instance, the true relation- 
ship between F, Ang. B and Flor. R cannot 
be determined until the last two MSS. have 
been completely recollated and compared 
throughout with F. 

Meantime let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that F represents ‘the ancient 
vulgate,’ and is, as 1 do not deny that it 
may be, the source of Ang. B and Flor. R. 
What bearing have these hypotheses on the 
question as to what Plato actually wrote in 
the Republic! 

In order to answer this question satis- 





factorily, it is desirable to call attention to 
one or two considerations of a wider and 
more general kind, which appear to be of 
primary importance for determining the 
text of Plato’s dialogue. 

Our authorities for this ‘ancient vulgate,’ 
according to Professor Burnet, are partly 
Vind. F, and partly citations of Plato in 
ancient writers, such as Stobaeus, Eusebius, 
etc. Side by side with the ‘ancient vulgate’ 
we have the tradition represented by Paris 
A and Ven. D. What is an editor to do 
when these two traditions disagree? In 
some cases it is easy to decide which of the 
two is wrong: but what of the large 
number of discrepancies where each of the 
two traditions has a reading which is gram- 
matically right, and in other respects such 
that it might have been written by Plato? 
It is these cases which, as every editor 
knows, are often the most perplexing. In 
deciding these doubtful cases we ought, I 
hold, to consider first and foremost the 
general character of our witnesses, and allow 
most weight to those witnesses who are 
most uniformly iatelligent, conscientious, 
and, as far as we can judge, truthful, just 
as we should do in deciding between con- 
flicting evidence in any department of 
practical life. Other considerations have 
also some weight, but these are by far the 
most pertinent and important. 

Now apply these principles to the case of 
the Republic. 

Is Paris A, supplemented by D, or is Vind. 
F on the whole the more trustworthy MS. ? 
If any one hesitates for a reply, let him 
print the MSS. as they stand in parallel 
columns, and I am sure that he will hesitate 
no longer. But it is urged that Vind. F is 
‘an entirely unsophisticated document,’ and 
that ‘although it is full of mistakes, yet 
they are not of the misleading kind, being 
due to ignorance and not to perverse in- 
genuity’ (Cl. Rev. 1. ¢.). Schneider, as I 
have said above, thought differently: but 
why do we praise accuracy and scholarship 
in a modern book and stigmatise them as 
sophistry in a MS.? Is an illiterate MS. 
necessarily more trustworthy than one 
which is written or revised by a scholar! 
We ought to remember the* there is such a 
thing as a scholarly conscience, and that 
ignorance is apt to be itself the most 
dangerous of sophists. It is easy to carry 
the worship of the ‘unsophisticated’ too 
far; and [fessor Burnet will himself 
allow that thei is little, if anything, of the 
‘lying poet’ in Paris A, whatever he may 
think about = and g. 
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The case for A and Dis still stronger if we 
compare their readings with those of ancient 
writers and commentators who quote the 
Republic. Compared with ancient quotations, 
Paris A, especially when corrected by D, is, 
regarded as a whole, vygwy wap’ eixn A€yovras. 
A glance at the apparatus criticus of Pro- 
fessor Burnet himself will prove this state- 
ment ; and any one who choses to study 
Schneider’s apparatus will find proof piled 
upon proof, 

I maintain therefore, that even if there 
was an ‘ancient vulgate,’ its general author- 
ity, judging by the only evidence of it which 
we possess, is inferior to that of the text 
represented for us by A and D. Some may 
be disposed to ask ‘ How is this possible ?’ 
It is said that ‘ our ninth century MSS.’ (of 
which Paris A is one), ‘ represent a recension 
made possibly about the fifth century a.p.’ 
(Cl. Rev. 1. c. p. 100), and some of the 
writers who quote the ‘ancient vulgate’ 
lived before the fifth century.’ I have never 
seen any real proof of the theory of a fifth 
century recension, of which I am glad to see 
that Professor Burnet speaks with caution : 
but even if the theory is true, the recension 
must itself have been based on some MS. 
or MSS., whose pedigree in turn reaches 
back to others and yet others, until at last 
the only true archetype is reached, I mean 
the Republic as it issued from the hands 
of Plato. The fact is that the popular 
hypothesis of ‘ archetypes,’ unless it is dis- 
creetly used, is apt to become more of a 
hindrance than a help in the study of 
Plato’s text. When an ‘archetype’ is 
once ‘ established,’ a certain school of critics 
—I do not here allude to Professor Burnet 
—seem to suppose that the readings are 
once for all accounted for, and if a new 
reading is discovered from a source which 
is prior to the supposed ‘archetype,’ it is at 
once hailed as an earlier and therefore more 
authoritative reading than that of the 
‘archetype.’ The discussion which raged 
over the papyri of Plato will illustrate my 
point. It seems to be sometimes forgotten 
that even an ‘archetype’ is ot« dram7os, and 
that it is pedigree, and not age, which 
counts. In manuscripts, if not in life, we 
should judge of th*father by the children ; 
and according to this standard, the ‘ancient 
vulgate,’ is not to be compared with the 
ancestry of Paris A and Ven. D. 

Now if it is agreed that A with D is in 
general more trustworthy that the ‘ancient 
vulgate,’ so far as that is known to us, we 
are surely bound in the very large number 
of cases where A and the ‘vulgate’ each 
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have readings which are intrinsically free 
from objection, to trust the witness on whom 
we can usually depend, rather than the 
witness whom we have found to be much 
more frequently, and much more seriously, 
in error. 

In my judgment, Professor Burnet has 
allowed much too little weight to this con- 
sideration, and has sometimes deserted A 
and D for F even where the reading of A 
is in itself, I will not say as good as, but 
much better than that of F. Thus in 344 £ 
he reads, with F and its relations, 7) opixpov 
oer érixeipeiv mpaypa SuopiLerbac 6Xov Biov 
diaywyyv, 7) av duayopevos Exactos Hav Avoute- 
Aeorarnv Loiv Cwn ; instead of the reading of 
AD M etce., 3) cpixpov ote—diopiler bar, dd’ 
ov Biov diaywyyv ete. Every one will admit 
that dAX’ od is free from objection, (cf. 346 a, 
352 p, 479 £), and I think most will hold it 
simpler, livelier, and inevery way better than 
oAov. In 365 B the édv pi) cai of F is pre- 
ferred to the ‘ difficilior lectio’ éav kai py of 
ADM. This is a more debateable case, 
but I believe that a careful examina- 
tion of the argument proves A right. 
About my third illustration there should 
be no doubt. In 408 a, A, D, and M 
read aly’ é€xpulynoavr eri 7 yma 
ddppax’ éxaccor, a line which is adapted by 
Plato from Il. iv. 218 aip’ éxpufjnoas ex’ ap’ 
nma pappaka €idas | aoe (said of Machaon 
only). The subject in Plato is ‘ the sons of 
Asciepius,’ and éxuvfjoavr’ is, as Schneider 
pointed out long ago the plural of the indi- 
cative (aorist middle): (‘the sons of Ascle- 
pius’) wiped off the blood and’ ete. If the 
middle is objected to, it would be easy to 
write, as I once did, atu’ éxpvfnoav 7’ emi 7’ 
nm etc., but the change is quite unneces- 


sary. Professor Burnet however writes 
ay’ éxpviyjoavres én yma ddppar’ 


éxacoov, taking éxuvéjoavres from F and é7’ 
(instead of éri 7’) from a conjecture by Pro- 


fessorBywater. To my mind, and Schneider 
also thought the same, it is clear 


that éxuvijoavres in F is a deliberate cor- 
rection of éxuvfjoavr’, which was errone- 
ously supposed to be a dual participle : so that 
Vind. F is not always so ‘ unsophisticated’ as 
Professor Burnet thinks. In 494 £, again, 
Professor Burnet writes eicaueOavyra with 
F (alone, apparently, this time) in place of 
els aicOdvytac (A DM). With Schneider, I 
believe efs aicOavyra to be right, although 
it has often been doubted,—but in any case 
cicatoOavynra is surely wrong. ‘There are 
many other cases in which the readings 
adopted by Professor Burnet from Vind. F 
appear to me intrinsically much inferior to 
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those of A and D, and in a large number 
of instances, where there is little or nothing 
to choose between the two MSS. in point of 
merit, he follows F ; so much so, indeed, that [ 
think there is no edition of the Republic which 
so frequently throws A overboard in passages 
of this kind. For examples I may refer to the 
notes on 348 c (éreidy ye for éredy), 352 A 
{raira taira for taira wavra), 357 A (re Oy 
for re), 362 D (éya pév ad for éyw pév), 365 E 
(vépwv for Adywv: but cf. with Schneider 
364 B, 366 E), 373 D (4% xwpa ye for} % xapa), 
373 E (zoAcunoopev by for woAeunoopev), 375 D 
(évvevojxapev for évonoapev), 388 dD (aira te 
for aia), 392 c (repi ye avOpwirwv for zepi 
avOpwrwv), 526 D (kai Bpaxd for Bpaxv). In 
all these passages and others which I have 
collected, Professor Burnet will hardly deny 
that the reading which he rejects could very 
well have been written by Plato, and for 
my own part tbe reading of A seems to me 
in each of these instances either equal to or 
better than that of F. 

The same tendency to abandon A without 
(in my opinion) any reason shews itself in 
cases where the evidence of F conspires with 
that of one or more ancient quotations. See 
for example 345 E (rods ws dAnbas apxovtas 
for tovs dAnOas dpxovras—but dpyovras may 
be a participle), 353 p (od Wuxns for Wuyxijs), 
372 © (Adyavad ye for Adxava), 375 B (dAAHAOLs 
te for dAAnjdors), 522 a (en for &py—eOn 
seems to me quite wrong), 537 C (oixewdrnTds 
te for oixeornros) and many other passages, 
which any one who reads Professor Burnet’s 
edition with Schneider in his hand, can easily 
discover for himself. In not a few in- 
stances—excluding those in which all or 
nearly all the editors of the Republic have 
set the example—-Professor Burnet relies on 
ancient quotations even when reinforced by 
none of our MSS. at all, e.g. drodpas for 
adrodvywv 329 c (but Plutarch apparently 
read drodvywv, and the repetition has an 
appropriate stylistic effect), eémeet <xai 
koopiw> 331 B, doxd for doxet 368 D, dewav 
ze for dewdv 430 B, kat drav d€ for drav S€ 
436 §E, rowdrov [pev] m 443 Cc, dvra for 
mapovra 515 a, and others, all of which will 
doubtless receive due consideration at the 
hands of scholars. I confess that none of 
them, except perhaps zapa wav for wap’ arav 
in 514 A raises my opinion of the ‘ancient 
vulgate.’ 

With regard to the MSS. = and gq, Pro- 
fessor Burnet thinks we may now dispense 
with them altogether ‘nisi si quando scribae 
non ineruditi qui eos descripserunt felici 
coniectura in verum incidisse videntur.’ Of 
course a few—a very few—of their conjec- 
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tures are right, and they should be quoted 
for these, }just as we quote Stephanus for 
his ; but we are on much surer ground with 
an entirely unsophisticated document like 
Vind. F.’ ‘It is antecedently improbable 
that where they,’ (Zand q) ‘ depart from the 
earlier MSS. of their own family, they rest 
on anything better than conjecture’ (CZ. Rev, 
le. p. 101). Why is it antecedently improb- 
able? Professor Burnet himself reminds us 
that ‘ both of them come from the very centre 
of Platonic study.’ Surely that is a reason 
for thinking that their readings were selected 
with some care, and that more than one MS. 
of Plato went to their formation, just as in 
another centre of Platonic study, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, an editor of the Republic 
lays several MSS. under contribution, 
although he may build mainly on one. That 
the ‘scribae non ineruditi ’ made conjectures 
in former days, as they do now, and some- 
times in the most light-hearted way, as alas ! 
they still do, is unfortunately only too cer- 
tain, and no doubt 2 and especially gq, like 
nearly every modern edition, Professor 
Burnet’s and my own included, have 
suffered from this cause: but until we know 
more about the conditions under which 
MSS. were produced, we have assuredly 
no right to maintain that those admittedly 
right readings of = and qg which are 
peculiar to these or to these and a few 
other extant MSS. are never based on earlier 
MS. authority. It is nothing but the modern 
cacoethes affiliandi which forces Platonic 
scholars into so absurdly untenable a _posi- 
tion. But whatever view we may hold of 
the lineage of Zand q, or the learning of their 
scribes, Professor Burnet’s own estimate of 
their value for an editor of the Republic is 
attested by the eloquent fact that in at least 
thirty-three places—all of them be it noted, 
passages where he finds no help in A, D, M, 
or F, he has recourse nolens volens to = or 
q or both of these MSS. together for the 
reading which he himself adopts. ‘ Of course 
a few,—a very few—of their conjectures 
are right.’ Is not thirty-three a somewhat 
liberal allowance, if not for a ‘few,’ at all 
events for a ‘very few?’ And areall these 
readings due to ‘ perverse ingenuity ’ 4 
Apart from the tendency to the apotheosis 
of this ‘Glaucus of the sea,’ Professor Bur- 
net’s treatment of the text is on the whole 
conservative. Emendations are admitted with 
commendable caution, and excision is very 
yarely exercised. On difficult and disputed 
passages he frequently takes an independent 
line, and sometimes apparently acquiesces, 
as every editor of a text must do, in the 
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traditional reading and punctuation in 
default of anything better. I am glad that 
he has restored the MS. reading in 521 c, 
where I rashly changed it ; but the passage 
is not yet sound, unless a comma is printed 
after dAnOwyv. In 515 B, Professor Burnet 
reads «i otv d:ad€yerOar ofoi 7’ elev pds GAAH- 
hous, od tadra Hyn av Ta OVTA abtovs vo pmi- 
fecv arep dpoev; Instead of vopyifew (the 
reading of F), Paris A and other MSS. have 
vouilew dvouagew, and in all the oldest MSS. 
mapovta stands in place of dvra. Whatever 
else is clear about this passage, it is surely 
certain that dvoudlev is genuine: else what 
is the point of e oty dsaréyerOa oioi 
7’ elev? 

There are of course many other passages 
in which many other Platonic scholars will 
differ from Professor Burnet, but his views 
always merit the most careful consideration, 
and frequently seem to bring to light im- 
portant points which have not received 
sufficient attention at the hands of previous 
editors. His own emendations and sug- 
gestions on the text are tolerably numerous. 
I think the most plausible of those which 
I have observed are perhaps éorw for éorwcav 
352a (cf. 3544, where Stobaeus reads éorw), 
and ot dovAcvew for ad dovAcvew 444B (ought 
not the negative, however, to be py !), but 
all of them are interesting and noteworthy. 
Misprints, etc., are rare: I have noticed the 
following: 341B 6 for 6; 353A av; 351B 
mroAAas; 382 ovd’ (text and notes); 390£ 
800; 4258 7d rordde ; 4514 notes a6 for a7 ; 
4684 dv for ad; 524a év ye; 565c notes eva 
ye twa. Is Gvdpes for of dydpes in 556D 
correctly accented? Professor Burnet as- 
signs this reading to myself, but in my 
edition I printed dvépes. The following error 
is more serious. ‘ Considerable significance,’ 
says Professor Burnet, ‘ must be attached to 
the fact that in Rep. 612d the reading of 
F (vx) and Stobaeus éreidi) rotvev, jv 8’ eye, 
kexpyevae eioi is given in the margin of 
Par. A by the first hand with the sign yp, 
while in the text A has éredy jv toivev 
kexpipevac eioiv, eyo With DM’ (CZ. fev. 1. ¢.). 
It is true that éredi totvev, Rv 8 eye, Kexpe- 
pevar ciot appears in the margin of A (though 
the writing is not in my judgment by the 
first hand), but this is vot the reading of 
Stobaeus and F(vx). Both Stobaeus (I. p. 402. 
23 Hense) and F, ete. (according to Schneider, 
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whom Professor Burnet elsewhere follows) 
have éedi roivur, hv 8 éyw, Kexpysévac cioiv, 
€y @—a reading which is better than that 
which Professor Burnet ascribes to F be- 
cause it retains the éyd before rakw dracto. 
But I think most scholars will agree with 
Schneider that jv & éyo ‘tam prope alterum 
éyw valde insuave est,’ and ascribe to Plato 
himself the reading éwedi roivuy Kexpipevac 
ciciv, éyo (with Flor. C). The jw after 
éredy in A and other MSS. is one of the 
easiest of orthographic errors: and the jv & 
eyo of F, etc. is in my opinion only an at- 
tempt to correct that error, and justifies so 
far as it goes, Schneider’s description of the 
codex as ‘haud raro interpolatus.’ In 
612 c, where Professor Burnet reads jreiobe 
with Paris A,-I notice that he attributes to 
D the reading yyetoGe (sic). Apparently he 
has taken this from my edition, where by 
an unfortunate misprint nyetobe is assigned 
to that MS. in the foot-notes. In point of 
fact D has jyyeiode, as Jowett and Campbell 
correctly state. 

It may also be mentioned here that dp6drepa 
is not, as Professor Burnet says, the reading 
of Paris A in 515p, but dpG0repov. This error 
dies hard ; it still survives for example in 
Jowett and Campbell’s edition. My own 
collation, made in 1891, gives ép60repoy, and 
M. Dorez, of the Paris Library, to whom I 
have written on the subject, has looked at 
the MS. again and found dp6orepor. 

Professor Burnet has still the most 
arduous part of his task before him, and 
every student of Plato will wish him true 
success in grappling with the text of the 
Laws and the 7imaeus. For my own part 
I think that no greater boon could be con- 
ferred on students of these two dialogues 
than a really trustworthy text, based on a 
new and accurate collation of Paris ‘A, 
with a conspectus of various readings from 
other MSS., where A is wrong or obscure. 
Although I am unable to agree with Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s critical method in his edition 
of the Republic, I gladly recognize that few 
living scholars are so well qualified to 
undertake such an edition of the 7imaeus 
and the Laws: and nothing, in my opinion, 
will give the Oxford Plato so permanent a 
value in the history of Platonic scholarship 
as such a duty well and happily fulfilled. 

J. ADAM. 
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BLAYDES ON EURIPIDES. 


Adversaria Critica in Euripidem. Scripsit 
ac Collegit F. H. M. Buaypes, M.A., 
LL.D. Halis Saxonum. 1901. 10 M. 


It is some sixty years ago since the Rev. 
Dr. Blaydes published his first edition of a 
classical writer, namely an edition of a 
portion of Aristophanes. In 1859 he issued 
an edition of the trilogy of Sophocles in 
the Bibliotheca Classica; the rest of the 
plays were issued separately (and by another 
publisher) somewhere between 1870 and 
1880. The Sophocles completed, Dr. Blaydes 
returned to his first love, and began a com- 
plete edition of Aristophanes on a large 
scale. It was completed in thirteen octavo 
volumes. 

One would have imagined that such an 
output would have sufficed any ordinary 
editor ; but Dr. Blaydes is not an ordinary 
editor, by any manner of means, Within 
the last decade we have had about ten 
volumes of ‘Adversaria Critica,’ on the 
fragments of the Greek comic Poets, the 
Tragic fragments, on ‘various Greek and 
Latin poets, complete editions of the Aeschy- 
lean triology ; ‘adversaria in Aristophanem, 
Sophoclem, Aeschylum’; and last of all, a 
portly tome of nearly 600 pages of adver- 
saria upon Euripides. No! not ‘last of 
all’; for during the last few weeks another 
volume has appeared —‘ Adversaria in Hero- 


dotum ;’ and a further volume ‘ Spicilegium 
Aeschyleum’ is announced as ‘sub prelo.’ 
Shades of Porson and Dobree! 

The present collection of notes and 
adversaria does not differ materially, in 
method—or the lack of it —from Dr. 
Blaydes’ other volumes. There is a vast 
number of parallel passages — not all of 
them relevant—a great many wanton altera- 
tions of the text, introduced by ‘qu.,’ ‘ leg.,’ 
‘malim,’ and so forth, and a certain amount 
of exegetical material. All this material is 
thrown together without much regard to 
the first duty of an editor—careful revision ; 
hence the book is somewhat of a ‘rudis 
indigestaque moles.’ Dr. Blaydes sows with 
the sack ; this besetting fault has never left 
him during his whole editorial career. 

Still, when all is said and done, there is 
a mass of useful grain among the chaff ; but it 
requires winnowingout. The book iscuriously 
annoying in one particular ; it scarcely ever 
notices recent editions, or the work of 
scholars in such publications as the Journal 
of Philology or the Classical Peview. Even 
such well-known works as Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacchae, or Dr. Verrall’s 
Medea, appear unknown to Dr Blaydes. 

The present volume is dedicated to Prof. 
Robinson Ellis. 

E. H. Buakeney. 





WELLMANN’S FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK PHYSICIANS. 


Die Fragmentesammlung der Griechischen 
Aertzs. BandI. Die Fragmente der Sike- 
lischen Aerzte Akron, Philistion, und des 
Diokles von Karystos. Herausgegeben von 
M. Wetimany. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1901. Pp. 254. (Preis. 
M. 10). 


THE comparative appreciation of the various 
writings of the Corpus Hippocraticum does 
not even yet make rapid or continuous 
progress, in spite of the admirable labours 
of Littré, Daremberg, Greenhill, Ilberg, 
Kiihlewein, and others. The testimony 
even of Galen himself on this subject is 
hesitating and contradictory ; it has been 
necessary therefore to rely on the somewhat 





slippery ground of critical methods without 
definite testimony. 

No little interest then was aroused in the 
subject by the discovery of the medical 
papyrus, now in the British Museum, 
described in this Journal by Mr. Kenyon 
in June 1892. This papyrus, dating not 
later than the Second Century a.p., is based 
in part upon Menon’s compilation of 
Aristotelian notes: this part contains a large 
number of references to Greek medical 
writers ; and if by means of these, or of any 
of them, certain extant treatises could be 
authentically attributed to particular 
authors a standard of comparison, now 
sadly wanting, would be supplied. Without 
repeating what I stated on this subject in 
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the Classical Review in 1898, I may say 
that to attribute, for example, even any one 
treatise of the Corpus definitely to Hippo- 
erates himself would give us a ‘point de 
prise’ which now is wanting. Such and no 
less an attribution was boldly proclaimed 
by a recent critic,! and very startling would 
have been the results of the application of 
it to the Canon, had the apparent author- 
ship stood the test of criticism. If this 
attribution were accepted it is not too much 
to say that on the one hand our conception 
of the genius of Hippocrates would, to say 
the least, be profoundly altered ; and on the 
other hand that the current conceptions of 
the Greek Schools and their doctrines would 
be turned topsy-turvy. 

The treatises of the Hippocratic scriptures 
are by no means congruous in doctrine ; on 
the contrary they are very inconsistent, 
some of them even in polemical opposition. 
A few of these treatises we now regard as 
scientific in method, founded, that is, upon 
reason tempered by experience; and such 
we have been wont to attribute to the 
School of Cos, some of them indeed more or 
less directly to the Master himself. So 
firmly indeed was this opinion held that 
with modern physicians the phrase ‘ Hippo- 
cratic Method’ became current to signify 
cautious induction from clinical observation, 
after the manner of our own Sydenham ; as 
opposed not only to dogmatic or fantastic 
philosophizings and dialectics, but even to 
more sober use of logical and speculative 
thought. The School of Cos leaned to the 
former habit, that of Cnidos to the latter. 
To Hippocrates himself it is usual to attri- 
bute certain treatises which, combining 
breadth of view with close observation of 
Nature, seem to justify his claim to a place 
beside the greatest of the ancients. 

If then it should suddenly appear that to 
Hippocrates must be assigned not merely a 
work of Cnidian cast, but one indeed of the 
most fantastic of a sophistical kind, it is 
evident that the bearer of this name must 
descend from his pedestal; that the works 
hitherto attributed to him must have been 
written by some other person, even more 
mythical than Homer. Furthermore it 
would soon appear that by such a criterion 
the whole Canon would have to be re-shuffled 
and re-distributed. Now from the more 
metaphysical, the more formalizing side of 
the Hippocratic Collection, such a particular 
work, the [epi guaGrv, a treatise fanciful and 

1 Cf. ‘Die geschichtliche Entwickelung d: sog: 
Hippocratischen Medicin in Lichte d. neuesten For- 
schung ; von Dr. Med. Spaet, Berlin, 1897. 
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metaphysical beyond almost any of them, 
seemed in the Menonian Aristotle to be 
attributed to the great Hippocrates himself. 
Thus a confusion was set agoing ; and voices 
were heard to declare that, contrary to all 
tradition of him, Hippocrates was a specu- 
lative, and even fantastic thinker: that he 
was indeed a forerunner of that Pneumatic 
School on the history of which, as set 
forth by Max Wellmann, I wrote a short 
notice in the 9th volume of this Journal 
(C.R. Vol. ix. p. 162, et seq.) 

In the volume now before me, which 
forms the first of a new edition of the 
Fragments of the Greek Physicians, Max 
Wellmann presents us with the Fragments 
of Diocles of Carystos (fl. ec. 400—350), and 
of the Sicilian physicians Akron, and 
Philistion. The volume contains also a 
chapter on the Ilepi xapdiys of the Hippo- 
cratic Collection, and one on a Tractate of 
Vindicianus, whose historical relation to 
Diocles, by way of Soranus, is made mani- 
fest by a careful comparison. I sincerely 
hope that the indisposition, to which the 
learned Editor attributes some delay in this 
work, is past ; and that it may not interfere 
again with his admirable labours. 

In this volume Wellmann relieves us, at 
any rate for the present, of turning the 
Hippocratic Canon inside out. He agrees 
with Diels (Hermes xxviii) and with Ilberg 
(Phil. Woch. 1897, f. 1153) that the 
Menonian Papyrus is in error; and that the 
Ilepi dvody, although a part of the original 
Corpus, probably belongs as little to Hippo- 
crates as any treatise in it can be said to 
do. Both by its style and its tendency 
indeed it is marked off from all the other 
treatises of the Collection, being a com- 
promise between the teaching of the Sicilian 
physicians and that of Diogenes of Apollonia. 
Diels has supported the prevalent opinion 
that a collection, or Corpus, of the Hippo- 
cratic writings was in existence before the 
Menon-Aristotle; and that the [epi ducdv 
was contained in it—that is in the Fourth 
Century, not long after the time of Hippo- 
crates. In support of this opinion the 
testimony of Diocles of Carystos is very 
important. Diocles, an eminent Athenian 
physician with some connection with the 
Sicilian School, who flourished between the 
time of Hippocrates and the rise of the school 
of Alexandria, was after Hippocrates the 
greatest physician of the period, and was 
known as ‘"addos ‘Inmoxparys’; Pliny 
speaks of Diocles as standing next in 
renown to the great Hippocrates. Few of 
the writings of this century remained even 
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in Galen’s time ; and little of their conditions 
of life; and among the few names of the 
disciples of Cos now known to us that of 
Diocles seems to be by far the most 
important. His [epi rapackevis ’avatopixns 
and [lepi tyewav, and a work on the 
Diseases of women were most noted. 
Diocles seems to have been a learned and 
observant physician ; but it appears to me, 
not in ithe case of Diocles only, that on the 
fall of Greek political freedom the value if 
not the activity of Greek thought altered 
greatly ; it busied itself more and more 
with speculations on entities; and the 
sundry ‘pneumatic’ doctrines lurking in 
the Hippocratic writings sprang into 
dominance at the expense of the closer 
observation of nature. 

Wellmann, by an ingenious and convine- 
ing comparison, finds a source for much of 
Diocles in the tract of Vindicianus, the 
importance of which he was fortunate 
enough to discover. Viundicianus was 
physician to the Emperor Valentinian, and 
in this essay he seems to have taken the 
work of Diocles, as handed down by 
Soranus of Ephesus, as his model. I see 
in Smith’s Dict. of Biog. (Art. Vindicianus) 
the late Dr. Greenhill tells us that St. 
Augustine gives Vindicianus a high character 
for skill, wisdom, and learning. Putting 
together the known Fragments of Diocles 
and the Tract of Vindicianus, Wellmann 
concludes not only that the Hippo- 
cratic Collection existed in the time of 
Diocles, but also that Diocles may well 
have been himself the collector ; and that in 
this sense he bore the name of dAdAos 
‘Imroxparyns after a more intimate fashion 
than we had supposed. Now internal 
evidence suggests that the ‘sophistisches 
Machwerk’ (the [epi guvadv) was the work 
of Diocles, and if this be the case the error 
of Menon in attributing this treatise to 
Hippocrates II. (the Great) is very 
ingeniously explained. Wellmann ends his 
chapter ironically enough, however, with the 
opinion that the ‘ creator of the Hippocratic 


Corpus,’ if such he were, seems to have 
known about as much or as little of the 
‘echten grossen Hippocrates’ as we do. 

In his second chapter Wellmann compares 
the doctrines of Diocles, of Philistion of 
Locri and of Acron of Agrigentum; and 
traces their dependence upon Empedocles ; 
and so I may add, upon Pythagoras who 
was a sort of father of Greek medicine: he 
points out that one of the great distinctions 
between the Coan and the Sicilian Schools is 
in the seat of the soul (Seele), which the 
Coan School place in the brain, the Sicilian 
in the heart. Akron wrote [epi tpodis 
‘vyvewov of which crumbs rather than frag- 
ments remain. The most interesting story 
we know of him is that during the plague 
he burnt fragrant woods both to purify the 
general air and to disinfect the patient him- 
self. Philistion wrote on Surgery (Oribasius) 
and also on Diet. It is interesting to 
observe how from the earliest (Homeric) 
times all these Greek Schools kept clear of 
religious cult and strongly enforced the wise 
management of life. 

In the chapter on the Hippocratic treatise 
Ilepi xapdins Wellmann finds a close con- 
nection between the author of this work, 
the Fragments of Diocles, and Plato. He 
regards the Ilepi xapdins as written under 
the influence of the Sicilian school, and 
especially of Philistion; and notes that in 
its correctness of human anatomy it supports 
the belief that in its regard for anatomy 
the Sicilian School followed that of 
Alemaeon of Crotona. 

Of the technical scholarship of this instal- 
ment of the edition of the Greek medical 
Fragments [ am no adequate judge; but 
speaking as a physician and, more or less, 
as a historian, I may be permitted to express 
the great interest I have found in reading it, 
and in the manner in which Max Wellmann 
has dealt with materials of much importance 
in these respects. I hope the future 
volumes of the series may be no _ less 
interesting and no less skilfully edited. 

T. CiirrorD ALLBUTT. 





KONSTANTINIDES’ 


Liddell and Scott in Modern Greek: Meéya 
Acéuxov ris “EAAnuixis TAwoons ’Avéorn 
Kwvoravtwidov. toyos mpoaros A, B, T, A, 
oeX, xxxii, + 669. 


THE auspicious appearance of such monu- 
mental dictionaries as the Historical English 





GREEK LEXICON. 


Dictionary and the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae now in progress, have raised such 
reasonable claims to a worthy compeer for 
the Greek language, that no ordinary lexicon, 
however copious and elaborate, can any 
longer satisfy the legitimate longings of 
earnest Greek students. For whereas they 
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are already provided with several excellent 
and more or less comprehensive diction- 
aries of archaeology, history, geography, 
and the like, the possession of an exhaustive 
Greek lexicon is still a pium desiderium 
which is not likely to be realised in the 
near future. So meanwhile we must be 
content with the current and time-honoured 
‘hand-lexica,’ such as our Liddell and Scott, 
Passow (1841-57), Pape (1880), Jacobitz 
and Seiler (3rd ed. 1880), Suhle and Schneide- 
win (1875), and the like. For my part, 
every time I consult one or more of these 
dictionaries I close them with a feeling of 
misgiving if [am unable to check the in- 
formation derived from them, especially in 
the numerous cases where the interpretation 
is manifestly forced into agreement with 
some fanciful etymology or grammatical 
theory, however authoritative or popular. 
This somewhat exaggerated caution on my 
part is justified not only by sad experience, 
but also by the consideration that no lexicon, 
however recent or esteemed, is a really 
independent work, Indeed the __lexico- 
grapher has not yet been born who could 
have both the courage and life long enough 
to collect the huge material of the Greek 
language, and to trace critically the history 
and usage of every individual word, by ex- 
amining and sifting the original sources. 
As matters now stand, every ‘new’ lexicon 
is based upon previous lexica, and the latest 
production, while correcting many previous 
errors, is bound to reproduce or inherit many 
more sins, and to add a fresh number of its 
own. We must also remember that as the 
study of Greek was, down to recent times, 
restricted to a select number of ‘classical’ 
poets and writers, Greek lexicography, which 
has always been guided primarily by the 
interests of schools and colleges, has paid 
especial regard to the vocabulary of the 
said classical texts, and only admitted, 
by way of toleration, such additions and 
curiosities from extra-classical and late 


‘texts as could be conveniently scraped from 


a few sporadic indices. If we further con- 
sider that all our lexicographers were un- 
acquainted with the vast vocabulary and 
the peculiar orthography exhibited in the 
inscriptions, papyri, and new MSS recovered 
within the last thirty years, we shall realise 
upon how insufficient and unsifted material 
our current Greek lexica are founded. Not 
only words by the thousand and meanings 
by the hundred await incorporation and 
treatment, but the very orthography and 
inflexion of the words already embodied 
require a thorough revision. 
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- Thus, to give only a few familiar illustra- 
tions, the letters F and © have not yet 
found a place in the lexicon, so that all 
words provided with these symbols have no 
existence, e.g. Fotxos, Féros, Fixart, Féxaoros, 
Fpngis, xAXéFos, Fépyov, afrds, oprfos, ete., 
Oépn, Dopag, yAavQamis, ete. In the same 
way our lexica ignore or condemn such 
forms as ids, petktos, pelyvupt, oiktipw, 
kAydiov, OvycKkw, duakyrovs, yeontous, cvBivy, 
Aewvris, Movriywv, XiBAda, "AXxpewvidys, 
Tlorewdearys, ddeiLwv, moeiv, montys, apy, 
Katporrov, évwo.ov ( = évwtiov), Baxxos, f (= 7 
i.e. dpa and dvtws) and ef pyv (=7 py), 
€pavvaw, €arodv, aros, nuvov, nuwBéeduw, Tay- 
Kpatw, ds (=€ws), xapiornp, oTddw, Hpwros ; 
iva for aye (let), for wore, for as or €iBe 
(utinam), and for dr. (because); puxpds 
(=vedrepos), direct interrogative 6, Tu or ote ; 
(what ?), Aourdv (=otv), Taxd tax, 75n dy 
(jam jam), ovyy oryy, ete, ete. 

However, as our prospects, of a thoroughly 
new Greek thesaurus are still remote, we 
must be grateful for any enlarged or revised 
edition of such current ‘ hand-lexica’ as our 
Liddell and Scott, Pape, or Passow. We are, 
therefore, glad to hear that such a scholar 
as Dr. W. Criénert is now engaged in the 
preparation of a Passow, and that in this 
heavy task he intends to embody the rich 
crop of lexical material accumulated within 
the last half century through the inscriptions 
papyri and MSS, and still scattered in 
numerous inaccessible publications. Nothing 
but sincere praise and gratitude will be due 
to Dr. Crénert for his heroic task, though 
many of us would feel more confident if the 
work were founded upon our Liddell and 
Scott, which is, after all, a revised and 
greatly improved edition of its German 
parent, Passow, and so offers superior 
advantages in every other point except in 
accentuation. Be it as it may, a lexicon 
elaborated after Dr. Crénert’s prospectus 
will no doubt be a great gain to classical 
scholarship, but in order to make it a real 
boon to students I would suggest that Dr. 
Crénert should secure the assistance of at 
least one more industrious collaborator who 
would sift and verify the material already 
contained in the present Passow. For, as is 
well known, the great Passow (1841-57) is 
founded upon the Lexicon of Jo. Schneider 
(3rd ed. 1819-21)! while Schneider rests upon 

1 Curiously enough the earliest translation and 
revision of Schneider’s Lexicon (1804) was made by 
"Av@iuos Ta(js, a most learned Greek monk who 
issued it at Venice in 1809-12 in three large volumes 
in quarto. This Aegi«dr ‘EAAnuxdy is still a mine of 
valuable and original information, especially with 
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the old Stephanus (1572) and his dishonest 
corrector and plagiarist Jo. Scapula. This 
being so, a mere enlargement, however 
copious, of the existing Passow, is sure to 
perpetuate many of the errors and sins of its 
successive predecessors, which predecessors 
grew up in times and conditions less exacting 
than is the case with critical scholarship and 
textual criticism in our days. Wishing then 
Dr. Crénert health and strength for his 
Herculean labours, we look forward to the 
year 1905 when the first part of his new 
Passow is expected to make its appearance. 
Meanwhile it is refreshing to see that 
another Greek lexicon, similar in character 
but more modest in compass, is already being 
issued in Athens, and this work though 
intended primarily for the Greeks, is sure to 
prove useful also to scholars of other 
nationalities, as the language used therein 
can easily be understood by any Greek 
student. This new “EAAnvxov Acéixov is our 
Liddell and Scott carefully translated into 
modern Greek, and truly revised, that is 
largely corrected and enlarged. This is a 
distinct gain to Greek scholarship, and we 
compliment both editors and publishers on 
their great courage in undertaking an 
adventure of this magnitude, which they 
know full well will bring them neither great 
profit nor great fame in such a small country 
as Greece. Originally translated into 
modern Greek by Mocxos, the work was 
declined by several publ.shers until the late 
’Avéeorns Kwvoravrwidys—a most acute and 
enterprising man, certainly the most remark- 
able publisher of Greece-—realised the great 
value of the offer and undertook its publica- 
tion. The enlightened publisher having been 
suddenly called away, his enterprising sons 
realising the great difficulty and responsi- 
bility of the task wisely decided to secure 
the editorship of MiyanA Kovoravrwidys of 
Kv{yxos, an excellent Greek scholar, who, 
having taught Greek over twenty years in 
London and translated several scholarly 
works from English into modern Greek pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of both Greek 
and English. This very industrious and con- 
scientious editor, in order to attain greater 
accuracy and thoroughness, sought and 
obtained the friendly assistance of several 
eminent Hellenists in Athens, besides the 


regard to Patristic and Byzantine Greek. As it 
covers the whole history of the Greek language, it is 
still highly and justly esteemed in Greece, despite 
the appearance in recent years of other rival ‘EAAnvixd 
Aetixd, e.g. one by Budvtios (1852, after the latest 
Stephanus), another by ZakeAAdpios (1898, after 
Pape), and an ’Emlrouov Aegixdy by the present re- 
viewer (1891, after Liddell and Scott). 





active co-operation of Prof. A. Oikovouov, a 
shrewd and critical scholar who lectures 
on archaeology in the National University 
of Greece. Among the voluntary contri- 
butors outside the staff, the name of Prof, 
K. Kovros deserves especial mention, because 
after and next to Kopajs, Prof. Kévros— 
Cobet’s most brilliant pupil—is indisput- 
ably the greatest classical scholar of modern 
Greece, the founder and leader of critical 
and accurate scholarship in that country, a 
man whose name is deeply revered though 
also loudly abused in his own country.! 

The first part already before us opens, by 
way of introduction, with a concise and lucid 
survey of the history of the Greek language, 
written by the eminent philologist, Professor 
I. Xarfndaxys ; then follows A. Autenrieth’s 
short history of Greek lexicography, trans- 
lated into easy and fluent Modern Greek from 
I. v. Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
thumswissenschaften (vol. ii.) by Professor 
I’. Swrnpiadys, a man of wide learning. After 
these introductory essays, follows Liddell 
and Scott’s comprehensive list of Authors in 
alphabetic order, which list, by a curious 
slip is mistranslated ypovoroyiKds iva. 
Here the Greek editor might have improved 
his zivagé by inserting such names as that of 
Hero(n)das and the fictitious Hermes 'ris- 
megistos so often quoted in the Lexicon, or 
by correcting the date or floruit of many an 
author such as Choiroboskos, Crates, Ctesias, 
Hippocrates, Lesbonax, Plato Comicus, 
Simonides Ceius, and others so sadly mis- 
dated in the original. 

As to the text proper, the part before us 
contains the first four letters (ABTA) in a 
space of 670 pp. as against the 400 pp. of 
the original English, so that, when com- 
pleted, this modern Greek Liddell and Scott 
will fill no less than 3000 pp. against the 
1775 of the original. This enormous increase 
in the bulk of the book is of course due 
primarily to the polysyllabic nature of the 
Greek words as compared with their com- 
monly monosyllabic equivalents in English 
(cp. dvO@pwros-man, Bacreds-king, repurara- 
walk, otpavossky, €pxosar-come, ete.), but 
largely also to the new material embodied 
in the Lexicon. It is only a matter of regret 
and surprise that the editors have not laid 
under larger contribution the inscriptional 
material already indexed in various volumes, 
and that even such hand-books as the Greek 

1 Classical scholars will hear with genuine regret 
and sympathy that Prof. Kévras is threatened with 
total blindness, though his prodigious memory and 
critical acumen—he is a veritable walking library— 
enable him still to lecture and pursue in a way his 
literary studies. 
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grammars of Meisterhans, Brugmann, and 
G. Meyer have been overlooked. Even so, 
however, this modern Greek Liddell and 
Scott marks a distinct progress in Greek 
lexicography. A cursory comparison of the 
English original with its Greek edition 
will show that the latter, in the letter A 
alone, has been enriched by no less than 
1000 new words, compiled from Hesychios, 
Bacchylides, then from inscriptional and 
other sources. To begin with the first 
page, while the English original shows 
twenty entries between a and daw, its Greek 
representative numbers no less than forty, 
the new insertions being (leaving out their 
individual interpretation to save space): 
da (7), daBaxros, dada dadeiv, dadévy, dadys, 
dah, ad@ixros, daxidwrov, daxpayés, daxTos, 
dd\uov, ddpuvs, davaipa, advdiya, davis, dapys, 
ddokw, aaorovos, dataX\os. True these and 
most of the other numerous entries are 
largely solitary glosses compiled from Hesy- 
chios, thus being chiefly dialectal words 
which hardly occur in classical writers, but 
in a lexicon not intended exclusively for 
schools, all words are equally important, and 
an earnest student is likely to consult his 
lexicon in the case rather of a rare term 
than of a common word. Likewise in p. 20 
the original has been enriched by the 
following entries :— 

adeXiatos, adeipartos, ddeos, adSeria, aderor- 
Boas(Baxy.), adeApides. ddeAdide’s (inser.), 
deAgiov, AdeXpoyapew, ddeAdoyapia, adeAho- 
lwia, adeApobev, ddeAdddeos (an epithet of 
James the brother of tie Lord), ddeXpoxorria, 
ddeApororéw (misplaced in Land 8), ad€uaros, 
ddéopevtos, adeToxitwv, ddérws, ddevueba, 
adevtov, Gdn, adnpwa, &Snpeiv. 

Then p. 329 :— 

deAoxapdros, decAoxatadpovytis, S<eiAopar ( = 
BovAopar inscr.), (SeAdpOovos), deyarnpos, 
deyatorows, dSetvias, Sevoerns, detvoAdyos, 
dedpoppos, -raOnys, -raOnors, -revOns, -revOew, 
-Tolnots. 

But while readers of dialectal and late 
Greek will be thankful for these and all 
other numerous additions to the Lexicon, 
students of classical Greek will be glad 
to find that every page bears the marks of 
revision and improvement : not only a great 
number of errors, still grievously marring the 
English original, have been corrected, but 
many an article has received valuable addi- 
tions and elucidations. . Thus L. and S. 
(Liddell and Scott, eighth ed.) says s.e. 
dyyovpiov, 7d, ‘a water-melon,’ whereas every 
Greek understands ‘a cucumber.’ dxoAros : 
L. and 8. ‘ without bay or gulf, which now K. 
(Kovoravrividys) alters to ‘ without bosom i.e. 

NO. CXLI. VOL. XVI. 
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stomach.! droyobéryros is not ‘of 
which no account is given’: but ‘of which 
there is no question, unquestionable.’ 
adpetigdbpactosoyv, L. and 8. ‘not to be 
interpreted, Hesych.’; K. ‘that cannot be 
expressed by another term, untranslatable, 
Photii Lex. 8.v. rirmaé, Hesych. s.v. Opirre.’ 
apdhiradXos, not ‘chattering incessantly ; 
xetAn Ar. Ran. 678’: but ‘talking in two 
tongues, and, mixing foreign words with 
Greek, of Cleophon whose mother was a 
Thracian, yeiAeow audirados, ’Apisztod Barp. 
6738. dudioropos: L. andS. ‘ Antiph.’ 
Xdryy. K. ‘EvBovdos’ ev Sdryyoxapiwnt. 
apdipoyv not a cake ‘offered by torch- 
light’ to Munychian Artemis, Phereer. : but 
a cakeoffered ‘between two lights, ée. 
between sunset and sunrise,’ cp. dudipds 
ovpavod, ’AOnv. 645 C.’ advappupa not a 
sacrifice,’ but ‘a victim’ (iepetov, opitywor, 
Odua) adveXioow: not ‘Ep. and Att. 
dveA—’: but ‘Epic and Ionic dveA—.’ 
avepoodns 2LandS. ‘vain, idle,’ referring 
to Plut. 2, 967 B,’ but there Plut. speaks of 
an dvewodes dkpwryptov,a promontory ‘exposed 
to the winds.” dvevdpavros L.and 8. 
incorrectly ‘ not rejoicing, joyless,’ tor ‘ giving 
no pleasure’ (2) rpokevav Hdovyny). avTLC o- 
drotrevw: ‘avridphevpa, K. ‘ avriwo- 
diorevpa. dvTLGTAaTLKOS: ‘So dvaoTaTOS, 
K. so ‘dvriotatos. adrapprévvupe: 
‘Xenarch. T[IAovr. 1, 5: K. ‘Bevapy. & 
IlevrabAw. daravevde and before ‘con- 
sonants ’ (read ‘ vowels’) -ev. dwaé II. ¢. 6 
not ‘id’ (i.e. Amphis) bat Ar. (i.e. ’Apurro- 
gavys) dratipaw: the eximple ‘ov pu 
dtysnoee Ger’ should be inserted under 
dtysdw. adrrartos: for‘ ddis, Tipwy Pind. 

P. 12, 15, ete. read drAdrots ddiwv Kepadats... 

‘ drXarov...Tudor’ (7.¢. Tudava) Pind. Fr. 93.’ 

amodtmAdopat: not ‘to bedoubled’ but 

‘to be unfolded.’ dzoé nros ILL. not ‘of 

persons awkward, Geop.,’ but ‘ of things or 

lands unfit, ) yap tuppa yi eis TodTo dmotyTos: 

éxxaiee yap ta oredéxn, Geop. 72, 12.’ 

dmoxa@appa II. not ‘an expiatory 

offering,’ but dirty water, ‘ slops.’ dropyviw : 
not ‘having departed from wrath, ” but 
‘having waxed wroth or angry.’ a7 0 retTdv- 
vupe: not ‘to spread out all ways,’ but ‘ to 
lift up, to remove.” dromivw: not, ‘to 
drink up, to drink off,’ (Hdt. 4, 70), but ‘to 
drink out of” drogddAéw and drogdro: 
not ‘to owe, Byz.’ but ‘to pay off, éxes 70 


1 |, and S.’s error may be due to a misunder- 
standing of Passow’s definition (s.v.) ‘ohne Einbug.’ 
But in the passage referred to (Ael, H.A. 15, 16) 
there is question of the garfish : @aAdrrion Be Advat 
&xodmol Te ovoa Kat Aewral i.e. having no crook or 
cavity. 
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xpéos drav cot dropAnbev tehéws, Tzetz. Hist. 
13, 614” dapayparevros: III. not 
‘highly wrought, inartificial,’ but ‘ easily 
procured,’ dpaxyvotgdys: not ‘spun by 
spiders,’ but ‘ fine as a spider’s web.’ dp p a- 
tHyos: not ‘driving a chariot,’ but ‘be 
longing to a chariot,’ di tov dpparnydv 
Tpoxav px Sietvar tas epovas,’ Parthen. 6, 3. 
avtoKxpitos: not ‘self-condemmed’ but 
‘self-explaining.’ adodoprtos: for ‘ not bur- 
dened,’ read ‘ not vulgar, polished.’ 

Another welcome feature of the volume 
before us consists in the correction of 
numerous references, and in the enrichment 
or expansion of many an entry by consult- 
ing or even reproducing, the very passage 
of the author, merely referred to in L. and 
S. Improvements of this kind we have 
noticed in almost every page, notably s.vv. 
ayarn, dyiacpa, aywacpds, alnAdruTos, Alas, 
AiyaGev, aBedpytos li, adevpov, adOekis, apav- 
pos ll, dmerayxeipiotos, dpitpoxitwves, apis 
B. il., dudioropos, dvabepa, dvakipvapat, 
avaravw ii., avahepw i. and ii. dvaopa, 
avopobev, averurtypwv, davextikds, avGéw ii, 
avOntikos, avOwos, avinus 2, dvdntos 2, avopyt- 
actos, dvTavakAacts, avri sub fine, avtidopros, 
avrialw, avrixabiornps li., avtizopOmos, avti- 
otperréos, avrictpédw 2, avtipoptilw ii., avti- 
xopdos, avtAia, avropat, amragé iL, ’Amarovpia 
amokivnots, atokayxavw 2, atobpwoxw ii. 2, 
drotupdw, Apyadas, apxaroddyos, dveros, aidwv, 
dpredoméia, ete. 
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As a matter of course, the numerous 
accentual mistakes and other misprints 
which sorely and unaccountably disfigure 
every page of our English Liddell and Scott 
are tacitly removed from its Greek edition, 
and so we now read s.v. aivatwrds Eur. 
Phoen. 870. not depparwy, but depyparwv; ava- 
ow Soph. El. 1133, not pdBov but dovov. 
atoAvtpow: Plat. Legg. 619a not ‘dz- 
Tov pakpotatwv AUTpwv’, but ‘amr- TaV pLapo- 
tatwv Avtpwv. davatéAAw: Aesch. Fr. 304, 
not Anyuyrpos dvatéAAa oraxiv’ but Arjpuntpos- 
ordxwy. dpy7 yp: not y but 6. doryp: not 
‘dotpact’ but ‘dotpdo.’ dortpayados 
1V : not ‘weradivew’ but *wevreAcBou.’ The 
remaining accentual errors now tacitly cor- 
rected are too multitudinous to be enumer- 
ated here, but possessors of this “EAAnyxKov 
Ac&ixov will find that very few accentual 
errors have escaped the eye of the editors, 
e.g. ayabodoris, Sos, for -ddris, wos. 

So far then, a @noavpds tis “EAAnvixijs 
TAdoons, or, at least, a comprehensive and 
accurate Greek Lexicon, is still a pium 
desiderium. But if German scholars take 
pride in their Passow, and British and 
American students are well-pleased with 
possessing a superior Passow in their Liddell 
and Scott, Greeks may be congratulated on 
acquiring a surpassing Liddell and Scott. 

A. N. JANNARIS. 

The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 





SOME RECENT AMERICAN WORK IN LATIN GRAMMAR. 


The Subjunctive Substantive clauses in Plautus 
not including indirect Questions. By 
Cuartes L. DurHam. Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, No. xiii. The 
Macmillan Company, 1901. Pp. vi. 120. 
Price 80 cents. 

The Stipulative Subjunctive in Latin. By 
Prof. CuHartes E. Bennett, Cornell 
University. Transactions of the American 
Philological Association (Ginn & Co.) for 
1900, pp. 223-250. 

A Study in Case Rivalry being an In- 
vestigation yregarding the use of the 
Genitive and the Accusative in Latin 
with Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting. 
By Cuinton’ L. Bascock. Cornell 
Studies, xiv. The Macmillan Co. 1901. 
Pp. vi. 120. Price 60 cents. 

The Case constructions after the Comparative 
in Latin. By K. P. R. Nevitte. Cor- 


nell Studies, xv. The Macmillan Co. 
1901. Pp. 87. Price 80 cents. 

The Latin Pronouns is, hic, iste, ipse. By 
CuaRENCE Linton MEapeErR, Ph.D.  In- 
structor in Latin in the University of 
Michigan. The Macmillan Co. New 
York; Macmillans. London. 1901. 
Pp. xvi. 222. Price $1.40 c. 


Mr. Duruam states his aims as follows 
(pp. 2, 3) :— 


Taking the original force of the subjunctive to be 
that of ‘will’ or ‘ determination,’ showing itself in 
the first person as ‘determined resolution’ and in 
the second and third persons as ‘jussive,’ and that 
of the optative mood to be first ‘ wish,’ and secondly 
‘contingent futurity,’ (the ‘should ’-‘ would’ idea), 
I shall endeavor to show that the subordinate 
subjunctives in the substantive clauses in the extant 
plays and fragments of Plautus can be referred for 
their origin and development to these original modal 
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forces: that....it is possible for us with the wider 
knowledge of comparative grammar at hand to.... 
show which of these substantive clauses were in 
their origin volitive, (Determined Resolution, 
jussive), and which were optative (Wish, Contingent 
Futurity) : furthermore that né (nei, ni, neu, neue), 
is the negative of the Volitive and the Optative, 
along with their developments, while non (nec, neque) 
is the negative of the Subjunctive of Contingent 
Futurity, and its several developments and....that 
this development [viz. from the two sources named], 
‘as indicated by the negative employed is always 
capable of demonstration except in those rare cases 
where subsequent development on Latin soil ‘can 
be definitely shown.’ 


Mr. Durham’s attitude towards the 
grammatical questions to which America has 
lately devoted a superfluity of energy is clear 
from this quotation, and it appears to be in 
the main a correct though hardly a novel 
one. His treatise works out in detail the 
development or decay of meaning of the 
subjunctive in the various classes into which 
he distributes its uses, cataloguing each of 
the several heads, first the original use when 
it is extant, and then the ‘derived’ uses 
aceording to the various extensious enumer- 
ated on pp. 11 sqg.,such as ‘extension in tense,’ 
‘ Negative’ ‘Interrogative,’ ‘ Passive’ exten- 
sions. Here, too, Mr. Durham is sound in 
the main, though he does not sift enough. 
Thus he appears to take no account of the 
Plautine metre as modifying Plautine syntax. 
For example under the original uses of uolo 
with subjunctive alone seven examples are 
given, in five of these wolo forms the final 
iambus in an iambic or ttochaic line; of the 
rest one is from a prologue (Mr. Durham 
betrays no misgivings about the genuineness 
of the prologues) and there remains only 
Poenulus 1197. Similarly under uolo with 
‘the subjunctive following,’ Rudens 414 
(read 1414) ‘iuris iurando (read -i) uolo 
gratiam facias,’ is quoted without remark, 
though the position of the main verb is 
similarly fixed. There is a like neglect of 
the verb’s position in the verse in the case 
of face, uide, licet. 

Mr. Durham does not regard the order 
of words in a phrase with sufficient respect, 
or he would hardly have maintained that in 
potin’ abeas and the like the original meaning 
was go away/ can’t you? Considering the 
frequency of potin’ ut abeas, etc., it seems 
more likely that this form is the older, and 
that the twice occurring potin’ abeas is a varia- 
tion upon it for the purpose of giving greater 
abruptness. We may here refer to the 
Cornell explanation of ué in certain clauses 
which Mr. Durham it would seem derives 
from his teacher Prof. Bennett, Latin Gr. 
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Appendix § 368.1 Ut, it is said, had some- 
times ‘an indefinite value correspond- 
ing to that of gui ‘in some way,’ ‘some- 
how,’ ‘just.’ ‘That wé did have this force 
seems clear from the fact that it is freely used 
interchangeably with gui in independent 
optative and jussive uses in early Latin: 
ef. eg., Terence Phorm. 123 gui illum di 
omnes perduint with Eum. 302 wt illum di 
deaeque perdant.’ The suggestion is more 
ingenious than plausible. Both gui and ut 
in such sentences may be originally interrog- 
ative, like the Greek ras as used in wishes. 
The author applies this ‘somehow,’ ‘ just,’ 
theory to all the wtclauses that hecan, amongst 
them to those which follow verbs of fearing. 
For more years than I care to remember, I 
have taught that metwo, ut weniat meant 
originally ‘I am afraid: how can he come?’ 
and‘ soJ._ am afraid he willnot come,’ and that 
this is why it is not found after a negative, 
‘I am not afraid ; how can he come?’ being 
an absurdity, but ne non is used instead, 
Who should be credited with first publishing 
this view, I do not know; but it must be 
well known by this time and it appears to 
have more than one advantage over the 
suggestion that ut weniat in such clauses 
meant originally ‘just let him come’, ‘O 
that he might only come.’ The order of 
words is disregarded again when it is main- 
tained that metuo ne ueniat is an inversion 
for ne ueniat: metuo (p. 4). What grounds, 
linguistic or psychological, are there for this 
assumption? The following expressions are 
neither classical English nor attractive 
neologisms. ‘My thanks are also due 
Professor Elmer (preface); (‘ Morris . . . who 
aims to suggest that’ (p. 2). The volume 
has an index—a welcome addition to its 
utility. 


Itouch next ona paper in which Mr. Durham 
is referred to and which deals with the Sub- 
junctives of pp. 64—69 of his treatise. In his 
‘ Stipulative Subjunctive in Latin,’ Prof. C. 
FE. Bennert bas done well to call attention 
to a somewhat puzzling use of the subjunc- 
tive. His typical example is Plaut. Bacch. 
873 sq. ‘uis tibi ducentos nummos iam pro- 
mittier | wéne clamorem hic fucias neu conui- 
cium | ... atque ut tibi mala multa ingeram.’ 
“Will you agree to take two hundred nummi 
on the understanding that you are to make 
no outery or disturbance... and that I am 
to abuse you roundly?” ‘To this usage 
he earlier gave the name ‘Stipulative’ 
(Cornell Studies, ix. p. 21). The new name 

1 Mr. Durham also adopts Prof. Bennett’s views 
on the Stipulative. 
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was hardly wanted, and the increase of 
grammatical terms is a real hindrance to 
grammatical study. But protest in a 
matter of this kin@is usually unavailing. 
This subjunctive Prof. Bennett regards as 
of ‘jussive’ (or ‘volitive’) origin; and I 
think this is clearly right. He properly 
dwells upon the point that ne (not non) is 
the negative of the jussive and that ne and 
wt ne are found in the ‘Stipulative.’ But, 
in his eagerness to find Stipulatives under 
every stone, he proceeds to weaken his argu- 
ment by referring to the same origin 
sentences in which the negative is non and 
which previous inquirers have been satisfied 
to regard as ‘consecutive. As _ Prof. 
Bennett does not deny the existence in 
Latin of a true ‘consecutive’ subjunctive 
(that is, a subjunctive to which, when 
negatived, Greek aore with ov and an 
indicative would correspond), it is enough 
to observe that, if e.g. Cic. Diu. in Caecil. 46 
‘cuius ego ingenium ita laudo ut non per- 
timescam’ be stipulative, there is not a 
single consecutive sentence in the language 
that cannot be made out to be so too. The 
same spectre disturbs Prof. Bennett's vision 
when he examines the constructions of tanti, 
non tanti. He says p. 246, ‘ An examination 
of the very numerous examples of the idiom 
I have gathered points clearly to another’ 
[i.e. non consecutive] origin of the wt-clause 
occurring in it. In the negative type of the 
clause after tanti we never have wt non but 
ne e.g.’ and then two examples are quoted. 
One is Seneca de Ben. iii. 23 ‘tanti iudi- 
cauerunt ne domina occideretur uideri 
dominam occidisse,’ of which Prof. Bennett 
says it ‘plainly means they deemed it worth 
while (tanti) to seem to have murdered their 
mistress, on the understanding that she 
wasn’t really to be murdered.’! Thus enter 
Stipulative. The incident on which Seneca 
is commenting is this. At the capture of 
Grumentum two slaves who had previously 
deserted to the besiegers saved their mistress’ 
life by a noteworthy stratagem : ‘dominam 
suam ante se egisse ; quaerentibus quaenam 
esset, dominam et quidem crudelissimam ad 
supplicium ab ipsis duci professos esse. 
eductam deinde extra muros summa cura 
celasse donec hostilis ira consideret. deinde, 
ut satiatus miles cito ad Romanos mores 
rediit, illos quoque ad suos redisse et dominam 
sibi ipsos dedisse,” The words which im- 
mediately precede the sentence in which 
tanti occurs ‘a uictoribus ad captiuam trans- 
fugerunt, personam parricidarum ferentes 
quod in ilo beneficio maximo fuit’ show that 
Seneca had in view no such psychical farce 
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as Prof. Bennett would make him impute to 
the slaves, and that his meaning is this: ‘to 
save their mistress from being murdered (a 
final ne), the slaves were willing to incur 
the odium (called fama sceleris in the next 
section) of being considered her murderers.” 
The other example is still more remarkable. 
In Propertius iv. 12. 8 [iii (iv.) 12. 4} 
‘tantine ulla fuit spoliati gloria Parthi ne 
faceres Galla multa rogante tuat?’, since 
Bekker refuted the error of Bach, it has 
been customary to construe ne faceres (= ne 
signa sequereris) with rogante. 

Prof, Bennett takes Juvenal x. 98 ‘sed 
quae praeclara et prospera tanti | ut rebus 
laetis par sit mensura malorum?’ as his 
‘typical example.’ But method in syntax 
demands that in investigating a usage we 
should start with the earliest and not the 
latest author of the period that we are 
examining. And this example of the idiom 
is not a ‘typical’ one, otherwise Madvig, 
whose discussion in his opuscula ii. 189-195 
still contains all that is worth reading on 
the subject, would not have spent so much 
trouble upon bringing outits meaning. This 
is obscured by the fact that the expression 
in the ut clause is a variation on a more 
natural one, such as ‘ut laetis rebus paria 
mala accipias.’ There is no difficulty that 
I can see in understanding a phrase like 
‘haec hereditas tanti est ut de ciuitate in 
dubium ueniam’ as ‘this inheritance is so 
valuable that I would imperil for it my civic 
rights’ ‘ut in dubium ueniam,’ oore xw- 
duvevoayue adv. When Madvig expands the 
sense of Ovid Met. 10. 619 ‘amat tantique 
putat conubia nostra | ut pereat’ by ‘hoc 
est ut perire uelit’ he has Ovid himself 
upon his side, R.A. 750 (quoted by Prof. 
Bennett) ‘non tamen hoc tanti est, pauper 
ut esse welis’ where, metro permittente, he 
might have written sis. What sense welis 
has in a ‘stipulative’ or jussive sentence we 
have yet to learn. 


Mr. Bascock’s study is an excellent piece 
of work. ‘The first chapter, of 14 pages, is 
a historical survey of the previous utterances 
on the subject. Their diversity and in- 
congruity is of itself proof that a fresh 
inquiry was needed. Chapter II. (26 pages) 
is a collection of all the instances in extant 
literature down to the end of the Augustan 
period, in which a verb of remembering or 
Sorgetting occurs with a direct object in 
either the genitive or the accusative case. 
The arrangement is chronological ; and under 
the authors the uses are distributed accord- 
ing to the verbs employed. A noticeable 
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result is the disappearance of recordor with 
gen. from the Ciceronian writings. A 
supplement to this chapter gives a summary 
compiled from various indexes of the usages 
of post-Augustan writers as far as Justin. 
The results are then tabulated. Chapter 
III. contains the writer’s reconstruction. 
The first part is critical and analyses the 
three principal views which have been put 
forward. 

(i) That the genitive after verbs of re- 
membering is the so-called partitive genitive, 

(ii) That the genitive is due to the sub- 
stantive idea inhering in the verb, 

(iii) That the difference between the 
genitive and the accusative is of a more 
special character ; e.g. that these verbs take 
a gen. of the object when used of a con- 
tinued state of mind but the acc. when used 
of a single act (Greenough). 

Mr. Babcock shows conclusively that all 
these theories are unsatisfactory. We next 
have his own results which we may thus 
briefly summarise. 

The genitive with these verbs was a 
development. Rare at first, it ultimately 
displaced the accusative. This is evidenced 
by the grammarian Nonius who quotes some 
dozen instances of ‘Accusatiuus pro 
genitiuo’ but not one of ‘genitiuus pro 
accusatiuo.’ This development was due to 
(i) the genitive with the participle-adjective 
oblitus, (ii) the genitive which has from the 
first the regular construction of the personal 
and reflexive pronouns (meminit sui). 


‘These two forces operated to give rise to and to 
increase a strong genitive tendency on the part of 
obliviscor. The use of the genitive with memini 
seems to be due partly to the influence of the personal 
and reflexive pronouns, still more to the influence 
of its opposite obliviscor. Thus we find no increase in 
the proportion of genitives with memini, in the Cicero- 
nian period as against early Latin, butin the August- 
an age, when the genitive with oddiviscor had become 
practically universal, the increase of the genitive 
with memini is very rapid’ (p. 71). 

On the first point Mr. Babcock says that 
in only 3 passages out of 94 has he found 
an accusative following the adjective or 
participle oblitus. One of these is a frag- 
ment of Accius ‘mea facta in acie obliti’ 
where the context, if we had it, might show 
that obliti was really verbal. In Livy 22. 
58. 8 the ace. is a neuter pronoun whose 
use, it is well known, was subject to rules 
of their own. The last is Virg. G. 2. 59 
‘pomaque degenerant sucos oblita priores’ 
which disquiets Mr. Babcock most. Here 
however we are not forced to construct 
sucos with oblita as it may be taken also 
with degenerant. See Ovid Met. 7. 543 sqq., 
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a place on which some stress may be laid as 
it contains both the words, ‘acer ecus 
quondam magnaeque in puluere famae | de- 
generat palmas ueterumque oblitus honorum, 
| ad praesepe gemit,’ with other passages. 
The one recalcitrant example thus disappears. 
The author’s final conclusion that it is not 
possible to discover a dynamical difference 
between the two cases or to lay down in- 
flexible rules for their use at any given 
period will be I fear disappointing or un- 
palatable to many people; but te those who 
bear in mind that ‘Cicero de Div. i. 63 
writes meminit praeteritorum’ while in ‘ In 
de Fin. i. 62 he writes praeterita meminit’ 
it will seem a wise and commendable re- 
serve. 


Mr. Nevittr’s conclusions briefly stated, 
are as follows (see pp. 85 sq.) 

A (i) The Adlative is always used in the expres- 
sions (a) opinione, spe, expectatione : aequo, iusto, e.g. 
‘ opinione celerius,’ ‘iusto grauius’ ; (6) alius alio, 

(ii) It is regularly used in: 

(a) Universal negative sentences whether of 
the accusative or nominative type, 
(0) Rhetorical questions. 
(c) Proverbial expressions. 
B The Ablative or quam is used indifferently 
(a) when the comparative agrees with an ac- 
cusative, the object of a verb in a positive sentence. 
(6) when the adjective agrees with the first 
term of the comparison in the nominative. 

C Elsewhere quam is either (a) regular or (b) 
necessary. It is necessary in all cases where the 
comparative adjective is not in agreement with a 
noun in the nominative or accusative constituting 
the first term of the comparison. Thus ‘senex est 
meliore condicione quam adulescens,’ though we may 
have ‘senex melior’ (or ‘senem meliorem’) ‘ adules- 
cente.’ 


As Mr. Neville treats of only a part of the 
history of the comparative, he should have 
separated the pre-classical and _ classical 
usages. The gap between Cicero and Cato 
or even between Lucretius and Eunius is 
much wider than that between the later 
republican and the Augustan writers. 
Should he continue his researches, it is to 
be hoped he will give us a sketch in proper 
perspective of the whole period down to the 
beginning of the Empire. 

His treatment is in general clear and 
methodical ; and his monograph advances our 
knowledge of the subject. But he leans too 
much to subdivision. Classification may 
easily become too minute; and a certain 
residue of examples is better left to be 
appreciated by the linguistic sense unham- 
pered by the consideration of categories. 
He is aware that in a given case a construc- 
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tion may be determined by a concurrence 
of considerations : but sometimes he forgets 
this, as in his remark that ‘the rule 
which states that the relative pronoun 
never has the gquam- construction is 
entirely unnecessary.’ It would certainly 
appear that the ablative is found in all 
examples where the statement is explicitly 
or, as in rhetorical questions (quo quid 
turpius ?), implicitly a universal negative. 
But quam qui is of itself as impossible as 
quam quibus or dre 6s, and I fail to see why 
this consideration should be neglected. Mr. 
Neville properly notes the frequency of 
phrases of the form ‘Quid Petronio fuit 
stultius?’ instead of quis; but he should 
have observed that the gender is not wholly 
insignificant. Quis confines the comparison 
to persons. Quid is wider, it includes 
things and thus expresses more emphasis, 
and, inthe example quoted, more contempt. 
As Mr. Neville makes a special class for 
sentences containing neminem and of the 
type ‘miseriorem quam te uidi neminem’ 
Plaut. Cas. 520, we may note that in his two 
exceptions Cic. Fam. 3. 5.1, Phil. xi. 5, 12, 
the correlative of neminem is also the rela- 
tive quo (abl.). 

There is a strange slip on p. 42. Catullus 
21, 8 contains prior, it is true, and an abla- 
tive; bnt these have nothing to do with this 
inquiry. In Cic. or. post red. 10, 25, ‘quid 
[ego] gloriosius [meis posteris potui relin- 
quire] quam hoc senatum iudicasse qui me 
ciuis non defendisset, eum rempublicam 
saluam noluisse.’ The words in square 
brackets are omitted, and the passage is 
quoted as an exception to the rule of cate- 
gory XVII. ‘It is often desirable to sum 
up a following infinitive or other modal 
construction, that takes quam, by a neuter 
pronoun; this pronoun is put in the abla- 
tive after a comparative.’ Now is this an 
‘exception’? Does Mr. Neville think that a 
Latin stylist of any age whatever would in 
this sentence have inserted an hoc (abl.) 
with gloriosius? It may be an exception to 
a pigeon-hole category ; but what rule or 
even tendency of Latin speech does it run 
counter to? To say of Cic. Fin. 4 § 10, 
‘ars tamen est dux certior quam natura’ 
‘The form of this sentence is unparalleled ; 
in no other instance do we find a predicate ap- 
positive appearing in comparative sentences, 
as dux does here’ (p. 41) is the extremity of 
formalism. Supposing the use were unique, 
whatthen? But is not Verr. 4. 55. 123 (of 
Verres),which Mr. Neville cites on p. 35 with 
the words in brackets omitted, near enough 
for our purpose ‘[uidete}] quanto taetrior 





hic tyrannus (Syracusanis fuerit] quam quis- 
quam [superiorum].’ How is taetrior 
tyrannus a different conjunction from duz 
certior? Mr. Neville’s habit of reducing 
his quotations to an absolute minimum saves 
space, it is true; but the parsimony is, for 
all that, mistaken. In many cases the 
usage cannot be properly appreciated unless 
its environment is given in full. 


Dr. MeaveEr’s book, which is dedicated to 
his teacher, Prof. Wélfflin, consists practi- 
cally of monographs on four Latin pronouns, 
is, hic, iste, ipse, together with a fifth on the 
pronouns used for the determinative is and 
for the definite article. As his list of 
materials shows, he has read widely in every 
period of Latin. The outcome of his 
reading is presented in the form of more or 
less definite statements illustrated by quo- 
tations, and from time to time by statistics. 
The book shows how the study of even an 
unpromising subject like pronouns may be 
made not only profitable but interesting. 
The classical poets’ avoidance of is, the 
rivalry and confusion of is and hic, the 
development of what we may call a new hic 
in iste, the use of ipse for idem in post- 
classical and the use of all these as well as 
ile in Christian Latin to represent the 
definite article (6 4 706) with other topics of 
these pronouns’ usages are treated of in such 
a way as to attract those who care only for 
grammar and those who care only for style. 
Dr. Meader does not neglect the influence 
of metre in determining poetic usage: but 
he is not yet perfect in the somewhat 
difficult task of comparing statistics of usage 
in verse with statistics of usage in prose. 
His comparative statement of the frequency 
of different parts of is in Caesar, Plautus, and 
the poets, will I fear be somewhat misleading. 
For the pressure of quantity was by no 
means so heavy on the prose writer as on the 
poet, and so the prose expression has less 
temptation to run in grooves. Accordingly 
to take an example, the uses of ea (fem. 
sing.) and ea (neut. plur.), whose occurrences 
both in prose and poetry are lumped 
together by Dr. Meader, are likely to be 
governed by very different considerations 
in the two kinds of composition. I do not 
wish to dwell upon small faults in what for 
a first book is a most meritorious perfor- 
mance: and so I will only suggest to Dr. 
Meader that when he publishes his mono- 
graphs upon ile and idem he should not 
omit an index and that he should use 
either italics or at least inverted commas to 
help his readers’ eyes in distinguishing Latin 
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quotations from English text. There is no 
question which is clearer: is is found—or 
is is found—. 


Since the appearance of Prof. Hale’s 
memorable investigations of cum construc- 
tions (Cornell Studies, 1887-9) the activity 
of ‘the American school’! in the depart- 
ment of Latin syntax has been very re- 
markable. And some general observations 
on its character and tendencies, free from 
any comparison whether overt or covert with 
activities elsewhere, may form no unfitting 
pendant to these notices. 

As in a matter of this kind the question 
of ultimate utility cannot be altogether ex- 
cluded, I must frankly confess that I am 
not in sympathy with an idea which seems 
to enjoy wide currency and powerful coun- 
tenance in the United States. The study 
of Latin or for that matter Greek grammar is 
not to be regarded, like ping-pong, as an end 
in itself. Its sole value is that it contributes 
to the understanding of the ancient litera- 
ture or of the workings of the human mind. 
As however the investigation of syntactical 
phenomena ne2d not necessarily be harmed 
and may in fact bestimulated by this exaggera- 
tion of the importance of syntax, I do not 
dwell upon it here and pass on from aim to 
procedure. 

For its recognition of method and system 
and of theneed for exhausting thefield of facts 
with which it is concerned recent American 
syntactical inquiry is deserving of the 
greatest credit. It has moreover thoroughly 
grasped the importance of such practical 
principles as division of labour, use of time- 
saving devices, and attention to one thing 
at once. But it cannot be altogether ac- 
quitted of the charge of producing in haste. 
It is not so long ago that a series of 
articles upon a difficult and complicated 
grammatical problem appeared in a journal, 
edited by an American grammarian of ac- 
knowledgedeminence in which oneof the chief 
things to strike the reader were the words 
‘hurried’ and ‘ hurriedly’ which the writer 
applied more than once to his own procedure. 
This ‘ hurry ’ is completely inconsistent with 
sound work in syntax. The professed inves- 
tigator of some detail of syntax through a 
literature or a considerable number of 
authors has the general reader entirely at 
his mercy; and he is in literary honour 


1 This designation is from the table of contents of 
E. P. Morris’ recently published ‘Principles and 
methods in Latin Syntax,’ where itis associated with 
the names of Hale Bennett and Elmer. 
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bound to see that his material is complete 
before he prints a line and his corrigenda 
ought to be limited, as e.g. Mr. Durham’s 
and Mr. Neville’s are not limited, to errors 
of the press. But I need not say more on 
this subject as an American scholar has just 
dwelt with emphasis on the vital importance 
of accuracy in the details of a syntactical in- 
quiry in the columns of this review. 

The widespread, though not of course uni- 
versal, indifference of America to textual 
matters must have struck others before 
now. Rarely, however, does it take so 
naive a form as in Mr. Neville’s Preface : 
‘ For the citations in this paper I have used 
the Teubner series under the belief that they 
were the most accessible (my italics), com- 
plete texts of the authors included in the 
investigation.’ But a syntactician cannot 
get off so easily. It is his duty not merely 
to use the best texts, which do not neces- 
sarily grow in series’s, but to ascertain for 
himself the actual facts about the texts by 
reference to the standard critical editions, 
and further in strict connexion with his 
grammatical inquiries to discuss the reading 
of all passages which are disputed or dis- 
putable. If he fails to do this, he may 
count himself fortunate if he does not find 
too late that he has built his house of 
conclusions and statistics upon a rotten 
foundation. Here too I am glad to refer 
for support to a native American scholar. 
Prof. E. B. Lease iv a passage, which I had not 
read when I wrote the above notices, says in 
Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, 
p-4l4n. ‘It it unfortunate that a com- 
plete apparatus criticus for every writer of 
the Silver Age is not available. In an in- 
vestigation of this sort, the knowledge of 
all variations in text tradition is an obvious 
necessity.’ 

It may perhaps be a result of studying 
classics in editions ‘for rapid reading’ (well 
enough in their place) that the conditions of 
a context such as metre and rhythm, archaic 
tone and so forth are not always held in 
sufficient regard. Even simple syntactical 
usages are often the product of a complex 
of tendencies, nor can they be cut out of 
their context and labelled without more ado. 
To sum up, we are indebted to ‘the American 
School’ (I am speaking only of the younger 
writers ; this article has no reference to the 
veterans) for a great deal of good work in 
syntax, but this would have been none the 
worse for some more circumspection and in- 
sight and a little less attention to mechanism. 

J. P. Posteave. 
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PERSSON’S GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


De Origine ac Vi Primigenia Gerundii et 
Gerundivi Latini. (Skrifter utgifna af 
K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet 
i Upsala, iii. 4.) Scripsit P. Persson. 
Pp. [i], 1388. Upsala (Lundstrém) and 
Leipzig (Harrassowitz), 1900. M. 3. 


Unver the above title the author of the 
Studien zur Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung 
und Wurzelvariation (1891) comes well pre- 
pared to a discussion of perhaps the most 
disputed of all grammatical forms. It is a 
curious circumstance in connection with the 
Latin Gerund and Gerundive that nearly all 
the possibilities of etymological explanation 
were suggested at a quite early date and 
several of them have been revived with new 
explanations in recent years. Dr. Persson, 
who devotes the first twenty-five of his pages 
to a critical review, is himself the exponent 
of a theory which in a crude form originated 
with Corssen. 

It is gratifying for a reviewer to be able 
to announce that in his opinion a decisive 
word has now been uttered in this long 
debate, and I do so all the more readily in- 
asmuch as I have myself (see Cambridge 
University Reporter for Nov. 21, 1899 and 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society vol. v. part ii., 1900, Zhe D-Suffix) 
been led by much the same evidence to nearly 
identical views. It is a sound maxim that 
forms which resist explanation within the 
individual language are probably legacies 
from a parent tongue, and Dr. Persson’s 
simple solution of the present problem is to 
refer the termination -endo -ondo- to the 
Ursprache, It is therefore a question of 
evidence. In the face of the testimony 
adduced, especially from the Litu-Slavonic 
languages, it seems difficult to deny that 
such a suffix existed in the Indo-European 
mother tongue, and that this is the source 
of the Latin forms. It is further shown 
that this secondary suffix was connected 
with a primary suffix in -nd and hence with 
the d-suflix generally. In the papers above 
referred to | have sought to prove also, 
(1) that a participle in -do was part of the 
ordinary complement of the I.E. verb, (2) 
that the termination in -ndo was frequently 
accompanied by a hypocoristic sense, and 
thus comes into connection with the d of 
the Greek and Latin patronymics, (3) that 
the athematic nouns in -d were largely 
abstracts and collectives, and (4) that the 





Teutonic languages afford evidence of a 
collective sense in the d-suffix and a patro- 
nymic employment of that in -nd. 

For the detailed proof of Dr. Persson’s 
thesis we must refer to the work itself, 
The words now first introduced into the dis- 
cussion are for the most part derived from 
Leskien’s Bildung der Nomina im Litawischen 
and from the great storehouse of Miklosich’s 
Slavonic Grammar. One of the most in- 
teresting examples of the -ndo suffix as a 
primary is the Latin -bundus which we may 
now most reasonably regard as a direct re- 
presentative of an original bhindos. 

The latter part of the book (pp. 85-135) 
is devoted to a discussion of the relations of 
the gerund and gerundive in Latin, and this 
problem will appeal to a wider public. 
Weisweiler has proved that the earlier in 
time was the gerundive, from which the 
gerund can be derived without difficulty 
and with the support of analogies in other 
languages. But he also ascribes to the 
forms an inherent notion of passivity and 
of necessity. This view, which has been 
accepted by Brugmann, Grundriss ii. p. 1424 
and by others, requires a forced explanation 
of such words as labundus and secundus, and 
fails entirely to account for the words in 
-ndo- which have no attachment to verbs. 
It has been conclusively refuted by Dr. 
Persson, whose own opinion may be summed 
up in two quotations :— 


Sic igitur censeo in structuris ger- 
undivis, quae vocantur, gerundivum 
ipsum per se principio nusquam finalem 
vim habuisse neque actionem gerendam 
significasse, sed in multis locutionibus 
orationis contextu factum esse, ut talem 
significationem acciperet. Quod si ita 
est, ex hoe quoque fonte illa significatio 
latius manare potuit (p. 112), 


and again 


Haee omnia qui consideraverit, eum 
credo Weisweilero  vix adsensurum 
prorsus neganti in Latinis participiis 
sufixo -ndo- terminatis ullam nisi 
passivam inesse potuisse significationem. 
Immo, dum demonstratum erit (quod 
huecusque quidem demonstratum non 
est) ipsum suffixum -ndo- eiusmodi 
esse, unde non potuerit nisi passiva 
provenire significatio, credere licebit 
figuram in -ndo- cadentem non magis 
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quam cetera participia, de quibus supra 
egi, ‘necessario’ passivam esse. Quod 
confirmare videntur adjectiva illa suff. 
-undo- -cundo- formata, de quibus supra 
p. 63 egi: haec enim omnia a participiis 
passivae significationis repetere vix 


licet (p. 91). 


Thus, in fine, Jegendus originally meant 
neither ‘ being read’ nor ‘to be read’ nor 
even ‘reading,’ but bore the indifferent 
sense of the noun-adjective in such a phrase 
as ‘a reading desk.’ In accordance with 
this view Dr. Persson regards the names of 
the divinities Adolenda, etc. as properly 
nouns of action. It seems somewhat in- 
consistent, if one may raise a small point, 
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after this to treat calendae as an adjective 
with dies understood, when we may easily 
suppose the original sense to have been 
‘hustings.’ Dies would probably have de- 
manded a masculine calendi (cf. fasti), and 
if anything were to be substituted, our 
preference would lie, in spite of Dr. Persson’s 
protest, p. 96 n., with feriae.! The Greek 
words in -ado seem to me for the most part 
to come not from ndo, but from -ado-. But 
Dr. Persson (pp. 35-7) does not insist over- 
much upon this point. F. W. Tuomas. 


1 It is curious that the Slavonic dialects which 
have a word kolenda, ‘new year’s day,’ supposed to 
be borrowed from Lat. calendae, exhibit also a form 
merendya denoting ‘provision for a journey’: ef. 
Lat. merenda. 





PISCHEL AND GELDNER’S VEDISCHE STUDIEN. 


Vedische Studien. Von Ricwarp PIiscHEL 
und Kart F. Getpner. Dritter Band. 
Pp. [ii], 215. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1901. M. 7. 


Ix this third volume of the Vedische 
Studien the distinguished authors continue 
the application of their now well-understood 
principles to the interpretation of Vedic 
lexicography. The view that the Rg-Veda 
is essentially an Indian book and cannot 
properly be held apart from subsequent liter- 
ature is one which commands assent. In 
no language can the meanings of texts or even 
of words be determined by mere etymologiz- 
ing, a fact which was familiar to the Indian 
grammarians, who distinguished between 
the ridha, or conventional, and the yaugika, 
or etymological, sense. “But though this 
was, of course, not overlooked by the school 
of Roth and Whitney, in practice they 
assigned a very inconsiderable weight to the 
tradition of native grammarians and lexico- 
graphers. The reliability of these is now 
much more highly appreciated in many 
departments. It is the merit of Pischel 
and Geldner to have considered their 
Opinions more attentively in connection 
with the Veda. We must add also that 
they have more carefully than their pre- 
decessors employed the comparison of similar 
passages in the interpretation of the Veda 
from itself, and such comparison has indeed 
formed the bulk of the matter in these three 
volumes. It would be difficult to name two 
Scholars whose combined command of the 


great range of Sanskrit and Iranian litera- 
ture better fits them for the task which 
Pischel and Geldner have undertaken. 

One or two interesting propositions of a 
general character are enunciated, though 
not elaborated, in the present volume. On 
p. 152 the old view that the hymns were 
composed on the banks of the Indus is 
rejected in favour of Brahmavarta, the holy 
land of Brahmanical India. ‘Though in 
R.V. times single Aryan tribes may have 
been established on the banks of the Indus 
and its tributary streams, nevertheless the 
region of the Sarasvati, ¢.e. Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra, the land of the Brahmarsis in 
general, was its proper home. All geo- 
graphical data of the R.V. combine to prove 
this. The Sarasvati is never the Indus. 
In the broad, mostly dry and barren plains 
of the Panjab, lying between the Indus 
and the Sarasvati, the R.V. people could 
not be settled, since in fact no people could 
permanently fix its abode there.’ The 
importance for all Vedic questions of this 
proposition, stated, indeed, though less 
definitely, in vol. 2, p. 218, cannot be over- 
estimated, and it will no doubt attract the 
attention of scholars. A more hazardous 
suggestion is made, p. 26, that writing was 
known to authors of R.V. hymns: a Vedic 
employment of writing was thought not 
impossible by Biihler Jndische Palaeographie 
p. 4. The date of the pada text is an old 
streitfrage: Geldner proposes to accept the 
traditions which make its originator Sakalya 
a contemporary of Aruni and his pupil 
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Yajnavalkya, and the pada text therefore 
as old as the White Yajur Veda (pp. 144-6). 
We hope that Pischel’s discussion of the 
phrase sire duhitéi will not escape the 
observation of comparative philologists, who 
have adopted with too great enthusiasm the 
explanation of sure as a genitive derived 
from séraz (Brugmann now accepts Pischel’s 
view Indog. Forsch. xiii, p. 149 mn). On 
p. 126 we are told that the‘ cloud-mountains’ 
are a dream of the Comparative Myth- 
ologists. 

It is impossible for a reviewer to discuss 
in detail the many new interpretations of 
words and phrases which form the bulk of 
the volume. The lion’s share belongs to 
Geldner, his colleague having been much 
preoccupied with his Prakrit Grammar and 
his duties as Rector at Halle. The longest 
articles deal with the words ari, of which the 
general meaning is given as ‘rich man,’ 
vip = ‘tongue,’ yakgsa = ‘marvel,’ and ‘a 
marvel,’ and the roots 7j7 and yat. We may 
refer briefly to one or two points. The word 
dvita is now explained as meaning ‘ by one- 
self,’ ‘alone,’ ‘in person,’ &c. It is, there- 
fore, equivalent in root and sense to the 
Greek diya and as regards tmand, which is 
used to convey the same meaning, we may 
add that the classical dtmand is similarly 
employed. Whether diman is really to be 
separated from athem, etc., and to be derived 
from vat (p. 116), one would not like to 


decide in haste. On the other hand Pischel’s 
explanation of apsaras as = artipa and the 
opposite of sapsaras (p. 197) is convincing, 
Dhend in the sense of ‘sister’ belongs of 
course to the root of OnA7, riOjvy Silius, ete., 
and may be used in support of the derivation 
of duhitar from duh. Svasara, as denoting 
a time of day, recalls the Greek BovdAvurds. 
In connection with the word dscarya 
‘marvel’ p. 130, we may note that the same 
root appears in avaskara ‘secret,’ etc., and 
in the Zend skar ‘leap,’ Greek cxaipw, ete. 
In equating the Sanskrit ohate to the Greek 
evxerat, Geldner is in agreement with a note 
printed in this Review, Vol. iv. p. 63. 

A very interesting feature of this, as of 
the earlier volumes, is the treatment of 
whole hymns. This forms an admirable 
test of the principles followed, and no one 
who examines Geldner’s discussion of the 
hymn R.V. I, 105 will deny that in this case 
the light derived from later literature has 
restored the poetry of the old Rsi’s verse. 

A work dealing with many debated ques- 
tions could scarcely pass by the views of 
other authorities, and without criticism there 
is noprogress. We welcome the courteous tone 
here maintained and the absence of acrimony 
in the references, in some cases necessarily 
frequent, to the authors of controverted 
views. 

F. W. THomas. 


REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1902. 


On January 31st, Prof. Cook WItson read a 
paper on the ‘ érofeuara of Greek ships.’ 

The view connected with the name of Béckh 
though really due to J. G. Schneider, that the 
irdéCwua passed from stem to stern outside the vessel 
horizontally, seemed to be abandoned by the most 
recent writers, who return to the improbable view 
that the brdé¢wua was a straight hawser stretched 
from stem to stern inside the vessel ; probably 
because they (as well as even writers who agreed 
with Béckh), were unaware of the existence of an 
important piece of evidence which it was the main 
object of the paper to resuscitate. This was a small 
bronze, representing the fore part of a trireme shew- 
ing ropes passing exactly as Boéckh supposed, 
Though Bockh himself referred to it and to a repre- 
sentation of it in an old book—Breger’s Thesaurus 
Prandeburgicus, vol. III p. 406,—there was no sign 
in the more modern writers that they knew of its 
existence, and it had apparently been lost sight of 
for perhaps sixty years. [Since reading the paper 
Mr. Wilson has been able by the kindness of Dr. E. 





Pernice of the Kénigliche Museen to verify the exis- 
tence of the bronze in the Berlin Museum, and to 
obtain photographs of it which he hopes to publish.] 

Further it was probable that there were two kinds 
of bwo(éuara, not only one of the kind supposed by 
J. G. Schneider carried by triremes under all cireum- 
stances, but also one applied temporarily after storms 
or sea-fights, to prevent leakage and passing in 
a vertical plane under the keel. 

The passages, cognate to the subject, on the con- 
struction of battering rams in Vitruvius and Athen- 
aeus (Mechanicus) were also discussed, and it was 
maintained that their bearing had been misunder- 
stood and that they really contained evidence of the 
existence of the two kinds of dro(éuara. 


[‘Since reading the above paper I find I have 
overstated the neglect of the bronze relief. Its im- 
portance has been curiously misunderstood, but 
Béckh’s reference to it has been remarked upon. I 
hope to publish a detailed discussion of the subject 
shortly.—J. Cook WILson.’] 
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On February 7th, Mr. Joacui™ of Merton College, 
read a paper on ‘ Aristotle’s theory of Chemical 
Combination.’ The paper dealt first with Aristotle’s 
use of the terms ovv@eos, kpaors, and wikis, and showed 
that in strict Aristotelian terminology ovv@eo1s means 
‘mechanical mixture,’ wigs ‘ chemical combination’ 
in general, and xpaors the ‘chemical combination of 
liquids.’ 

Next, the general principle of the distinction 
between obv@eors and wikis was stated: and it was 
shown that every mix@ev is necessarily duoiouepes. 
The nature of the duo:ouep} was then explained. It 
was shown that they all involved the same fonr 
components, and that the difference between them 
depends upon the ‘ combining-proportions’ of these 
components. The definition of any duocopepés is the 
Adyos Tis uitews of its components. 

The paper then proceeded to discuss at length the 
details of Aristotle’s theory of wigs. It endeavoured 
(by a consideration of the relevant passages in the 
mepl yevéoews kal POopas and in the fourth book of 
the Meteorologica), to answer the questions, (1) what 
are the constituents of the duoioueph ?, and (2) what 
takes place between these constituents in the process 
of pitis? In connection with the first question, the 
nature of the elements, and of the tactual qualities 
in virtue of which they combine, was discussed at 
length: and in connection with the second question, 
it was shown that Aristotle recognizes a double 
operation in the production ofa pixOév, viz: (a) a 
transient reciprocal action of Contrary on Contrary, 
and (4) an immanent action of the *tempered-hot’ 
on the ‘ Moist and Dry.’ 


On February 14th, Mr. Macan, of University 
College, read a paper on ‘B. Keil’s Anonymus Ar- 
gentinensis (1902).’ While accepting in the main 
the editor’s conjectural emendations, and recognising 
the many valuable-and stimulating apereus in his dis- 
cussion of the new text, the reader challenged several 
of the novel conclusions propounded by Dr. Keil in 
regard to the history of the Delian League, in par- 
ticular (1) the amount of the supposed reserve fund : 
(2) the personal intervention of Perikles in the Delian 
synod: (3) the date of the transfer of the treasury 
from Delos to Athens. On the first point Mr. Macan 
argued that at the date of the transfer to Athens 
(still dated 454/3 B.c.), there was little, ifany surplus, 
in the treasury at Delos. The psephism of Perikles, 
recorded in the new papyrus, was (he argued) an act 
not of the Delian synod but of the Athenian ekklesia. 
As to the date, the advent of the tributes to Athens 
should not be separated from the first payment of the 
Quota (amapxyn) to Athene (453 B.c.). The act of 
Perikles, dated in the papyrus to 450/49 B.c. might 
(he suggested) be interpreted as an inaccurate report 
of the original motion for the formation of a reserve- 
fund, and its deposit in the Akropolis. (The sub- 
stance of the paper will probably appear elsewhere. ) 


On February 2ist, Mr. Cownry, of Wadham 
College, read a paper containing notes on the Lycian 
Inscriptions. After a short account of the work 
hitherto done in elucidating the inscriptions, the 
arguments were discussed for and against the Indo- 
European character of Lycian. By a comparison 
with Old Persian grammar it was shown to be pro- 
bable that the Lycian inflexions are Indo-European. 
On the other hand the vocabulary seems for the 
most part not to be so. The conclusion suggested 
was that the language points to a mixture of races: 
that an originally Indo-European people, while re- 
taining their grammar, took over an alien vocabulary 
from conquerors or conquered. The affinities of the 
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latter were not discussed, but it was suggested that 
the foreign element represented a race at one time 
widely spread over Asia Minor ard perhaps other 
parts of the west of the Mediterranean. 


On Febrnary 28th, Prof. BywaTeEr, read a paper 
containing suggestions on the text of Plato Rep. 328 ¢, 
359 FE, 363 A, 380 Dp, 405 B, 408 a, 442 r.—Aristotle 
De Coelo 2, 12, p. 2928, 26: Metaph. 1, 1, p. 981°, 
12: 1, 8, p. 988%, 28: Rhet. 1, 1, 13542, 8. The 
paper will probably be shortly published. 


On March 7th, a paper was read by Dr. L. R. 
FARNELL, of Exeter College, on ‘Usener’s theory 
concerning the Roman Indigitamenta and its bearing 
on the Hero- and Daimon-cults of Greece.’ After 
giving a list of the cults of those fpwes or daluoves that 
are designated merely by an adjectival name, or a 
name expressive of some special function, such as Hpws 
emitéytos, Etvootos, ExerAaios, Kuaulrns, Stparnyéds, 
"latpés, Tapdtimmos, etc., the reader proceeded to 
examine the view set forth by Dr. Usener in his 
‘Gétternamen’ that such cults are relics of an older 
stage of European religion, the period of ‘Sonder- 
gotter’ and ‘ Augenblick-Gétter,’ shadowy potencies 
that were narrower in range and less anthropomorphic 
than the forms of Hellenic polytheism: that the 
latter concrete personalities were in some way evolved 
from the former, and that traces of the older system 
survived also in the Roman Indigitamenta and in 
certain features of the Lithuanian religion. Confining 
himself mainly to the Greek evidence, and admitting 
that there were discoverable traces in Greek religion 
of pre-anthropomorphic conceptions, the reader 
argued that the evidence failed to support Dr. 
Usener’s far-reaching theory: (a) a deity was not 
necessarily nameless, because he was not usually 
named, for primitive as well as higher races have a 
tendency to conceal or rarely to employ the personal 
name: (5) many of these adjectival or functional 
names are as personal and anthropomorphic as 
names like Apollo or Athena: (c) many are of a late 
period, being mere by-products of fully developed 
polytheism and implying the cults of the High Gods: 
(d) some may have been descriptive titles of real in- 
dividuals who were ‘ heroised’ after their death under 
functional names, such as “Iatpos, Stparnyds, in 
Attica, S¥upaxos in Thessaly, ‘Exiuaxos at Cnidos 
and Erythrae, others such as Tapdgimmos show the 
desire to invent a designation for a ghostly personality 
that hovered round a forgotten grave : (e) others such 
as Képayos, Kepawv and Marray were obvious fictions, 
parallel to the fictitious personalities of eponymous 
heroes of tribe or clan: (f) names like Koupotpégos, 
KadAvyévera nay have easily been detached from 
some concrete High Goddess, Greek polytheism being 
specially prone to such detachments: (g) even such 
a presumably primitive figure as Efvooros of Tanagra, 
the aboriginal hero of an agricultural ritual that 
prevailed in Greece, as elsewhere in Europe, perhaps 
before the evolution of the ‘Olympian order,’ is in 
legend and cult as personal as Apollo ; and in general 
these functional heroes with adjectival names are by 
no means the amorphous characters to which Dr. 
Usener’s definition of a Sondergott would be ap- 
plicable, while rigid specialisation of function is not 
necessarily a mark of primitive religion but belongs 
also to advanced polytheism. 

The paper was a sketch of the last chapter of the 
writer’s forthcoming fourth volume of ‘Cults of the 
Greek states,’ 

Lewis R. FARNELL, 
Hon. See. 
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VERSION. 


A Woo1nc Sone or A YEOMAN OF KENT’S 
Son. 


I have house and land in Kent 
And if you'll love me, love me now ; 
Twopence-halfpenny is my rent, 
And I cannot come every day to woo. 
Cuorus. Jwopence-hal/penny is his rent, 
And he cannot come every day to woo. 


Ich am my vather’s eldest zonne, 
My mother eke doth love me well, 
For ich can bravely clout my shoone, 
And ich full well can ring a bell. 


My vather he gave me a hog, 
My mother she gave me a sow ; 

I have a God-vather dwells thereby, 
And he on me bestowed «a plow. 


One time I gave thee a paper of pins, 
Another time a tawdry-lace ; 

And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth ich die bevore thy face. 


Ich have been twice our Whitson-lord, 
Ich have had ladies many vair, 

And eke thou hast my heart in hold 
And in my mind seems passing rare. 


Ich will put on my best white slops 
And ich will wear my yellow hose, 

And on my head a good grey hat, 
And in’t ich stick a lovely rose. 


Wherefore cease off, make no delay, 
And if you’ll love me, love me now, 
Or else ich seek some oderwhere, 
For I cannot come every day to woo. 
1611 


"Aypotxos pyvyorevov. 


Olkov éxw kal dypdv Boustiov, évOev Erevos 

tpeis OBolot mpocodos: TY be viv dia 
pe didnseis, 

pvacrevcwy yap éxdoTw ér aparos ov xa 
ixo(pav. 


. , ox ‘ , , ’ ¢e go 
IIpeoBitaros tO watpi yovw yéeyov’, a O€ pe 
parnp 
> 7 , ’ > A a ~ 
€x Kpadlas TepiNak , EV pev KWOWVOKpOTEvITA, 
ai poe ; , 
ev 0’ ért Kal Kpnridas émucTapevov KaTaparrey. 


Apoeva mpiv pev dwKxe matyp va, viv de 
ira pou 
, er — ae ee 
patnp Kai OyAeav erdyayer’ eote O€ TATpUS 
dyxX00t 7a vaiwv: & d€ por Kai dpotpoy edwxev- 


, ’ e ‘ ‘ , ‘ oo 
Mepvac’ ws woKa pev Tepovas ToKa O €Epyov 

: - 

vpavTav 
2 > a > ‘ CaN , > , a LA 
e€ ayopas aoKytov wxa Tow’ ai b€ x’ dvaivy, 

> , ‘ ‘ \ 9 »” > ANG) > } a 

avTixa Tav Woxav Kal év Oupacw évOad’ adyod. 


” ~ o 

Hon woprrevew 7a Oadvioud p’ eiAeTo Kopa 

dis zoKa, Kai ToAAaiow ddov KadAAauor yuvacéiy, 
éx tev 0 npTypat, TY 8 ena yvwpa Te TEpLoodr. 


‘ a ~ , 
Kai pav trav Bawrav evddcopat aris dpiora 
kapBativas tT émita Tas peptaras: évti be wuppai: 
sae re chara ‘ 
Kal OTEpavov Kopas podivov wept Kpati Popyd. 


IIpos tade por dpdlev, Kai pr tpiBas, et 8 
P ’ hy TP ’ 
pirnoeis 
a , a a > 
viv dita, 7 latnod dm arddXobev, od yap 
EKAOTW 
, ° e > > % # ec, me: 
pvactevaovl, as elzrov, éx’ auaros ota 6 ixéobat 


W. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE HUNTERIAN COIN-CATALOGUE. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, University of Glasgow. Vol. II. 
By Geo. Macponatp. £3 3s. 


THE second volume of this stately work has 
appeared at an interval of but two years 
and a half after the first. One does not 
know which to admire more, the rapidity 
with which the author works, or the unself- 
ish devotion with which he dedicates his 


seanty leisure to the task of making 
Hunter’s treasures more accessible to 
scholars than they have hitherto been in 
Charles Combe’s remarkable, but now 
obsolete catalogue. Only those who have 
made catalogues can realise the amount of 
work involved in a compilation of this kind. 
If the catalogue is carefully written, what 
gets into print represents about a tenth part 
of the time spent in comparison and com- 
bination cf the material available in other 
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collections. The scientific catalogue 
contains nothing but the essence distilled 
from such material, and the rigid exclusion 
of extraneous matter, with the increasingly 
elaborate specialisation of numismatic study, 
gives the whole product a stern and 
unattractive appearance. Probably many 
archaeologists believe that when numis- 
matists meet in secret, their toast—a modifi- 
cation of that generally ascribed to mathe- 
maticians—is: ‘The Higher Numismatics, 
and may they never be of any use to any- 
body.” Without sacrificing scientific 
accuracy of description, Mr. Macdonald has 
been less uncompromising, and, as in his 
first volume, relieves the text of his cata- 
logue with brief notes, which serve to give 
the reader his bearings, and especially to 
call attention to the more recent periodical 
literature. For beginners in numismatics, 
these two volumes, with their sixty-two 
photographic plates, are already recognized 
as an invaluable training-ground. The 
Hunter Collection is sufficiently small to be 
manageable by the beginner, and is never- 
theless very fairly representative. Gaps of 
course there are. It is curious to see the 
Cyzicene electrum represented by one stater 
and one sixth. The collection is poor in 
Asiatic electrum generally ; of the coins 
generally attributed to the time of Croesus 
there is a single specimen in silver; Amyntas 
of Galatia is represented by bronze alone ; 
and the series of Elis and Argos are 
comparatively weak. Nevertheless these 
gaps have their interest, as shewing what 
series, now well known, were in Hunter’s 
time less common or completely hidden in 
the earth, and as holding forth a promise of 
future discoveries. In one respect, the col- 
lection is surprisingly modern, and inspires 
great respect for Hunter’s good sense: the 
coinage of the Greek cities under the Empire 
is very fully represented. These coins are 
not beautiful, but in other respects are often 
of much greater importance than the auto- 
nomous issues. By collectors as a rule they 
are neglected because they make no display, 
and generally are an unprofitable invest- 
ment from the pecuniary point of view. 
Hunter was perhaps the first among the 
short series of honourable exceptions to the 
rule—exceptions such as Leake, Borrell, 
Banbury, and, among living Englishmen, 
Sir Hermann Weber. 

This is hardly the place to enter into 
matters of detail, even if there were many 
criticisms to make. Mr. Macdonald men- 
tions, but prudently refrains from accepting, 
Lermann’s theory that the Athenian tetra- 
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drachms with three olive-leaves in Athena’s 


helmet begin as late as 480 B.c. On No. 33 
of Athens, as he says, an argument 
might be based for the continuation of the 
tetradrachm issues during the time of Philip 
and Alexander ; if the coin did not appear 
to be possibly of Eastern origin. To judge 
from the plate, the latter alternative seems 
highly probable. The same is true of Nos. 48 
and 49. The symbol on the latter recalls 
a symbol on some strange coins with 
Tarsian types (B.M.C. Lycaonia etc. Pl. 
xxxii. 5, 6), which were certainly not struck 
at Tarsus, and are probably of Phoenician 
origin. No. 133 of Corinth represents the 
familiar conical erection within an enclosure. 
The cataloguer refers to Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner’s suggestion that the type may 
represent an obelisk within a stadium. An 
unpublished (?) coin of Caesarea Germanica 
tends to confirm this explanation, for it 
shews an obelisk underneath a large circular 
enclosure containing seated spectators. The 
proportions of the two parts of the type are 
of course very different on the two coins ; 
but this is a matter in which the die- 
engravers of the time shewed deplorable 
laxity. The present volume (in which the 
plates are noticeably better than in its 
predecessor), contains the coins of the whole 
of North-Western and Central Greece, 
Peloponnesus, the Islands, and Asia Minor 
with Cyprus. The next and concluding 
volume should be of the highest interest, 
for it will include the splendid series of 
Seleucid coins, for which Hunter’s Cabinet 
has always been famous ; and there is every 
hope that Mr. Macdonald’s researches will 
set at rest some of the vexed questions which 
make that series only less bewildering than 
the Parthians and Ptolemies. We have 
spoken of the third volume as the conclud- 
ing one ; but it is with the pious hope that 
someone will be found to emulate Mr. 
Stevenson’s noble example, and that Mr. 
Macdonald may find time—the inclination 
we know he already possesses—to do for the 
magnificent Roman series what he has done 
for the Greek. 
G. F. Hitt. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Twrin.—On the site of the Roman city, during a 
reconstruction of the present quarter, a well or pit 
came to light, which had been filled up with rubbish 
of various kinds (fragments of marble, stucco, glass, 
pottery, and tiles), and animals’ bones, all being of 
the Roman period and apparently of one date. Into 
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this well had been thrown the head of a bronze 
statue, the rest of which was not found, also a 
marble torso of Cupid bending his bow. The head, 
which had been gilded, represents a young man, and 
from the likeness of the features to the coins of 
Augustus and the Primaporta statue of that Emperor, 
it probably may be identified as his portrait. 

Chiusi.—Two remarkable Etruscan busts in bronze 
have come to light, and are now in the Museum at 
Florence. One is male, with pronounced features and 
a beard indicated by incisions as on black-figured 
vases ; the hair is long and covered with a sort of 
cap, and the chest is covered with scales, which may 
indicate a fish-body, such as Triton is represented 
with, or on the other hand a cuirass or aegis. On 
the top of the head is a ring which has been attached 
to some iron object. The bust is hollow and the 
inner surface has been strengthened with lead ; it 
has been mounted on wood and seems to have been 
used for carrying about in processions. The other 
is similar in type but inferior in style ; it represents 
a goddess with necklaces and hair falling in plaits on 
the shoulders ; presumably a feminine counterpart 
of the other, in which Sig. Milani sees a marine 
Zeus. But it is more probably a Triton type. The 
date of the busts is about 600 Bc. 

Rome.—Some light has been thrown on the history 
of the temple of Castor and Pollux by the clearing 
away of the rubbish at the back. Some large blocks 
of marble were found, which serve to explain the 
problem of its early destruction, all bearing traces of 
damage of different nature and period. It seems 
probable that the temple fell in an earthquake in the 
year 502, and its remains were subseyuently further 
damaged when the marble attracted notice for 
building purposes. 

Under the platform of the temple of Venus and 
Rome the pavement of the older Via Sacra has been 
diseovered. In regard to this a question has arisen 
whether the arch of Titus, which is thirty-five feet 
to the west, was erected by Domitian on the older 
route and removed by Hadrian when he altered its 
course for his new temple of Venus and Rome, or 
whether the route had already been altered by Nero. 
Further researches, which are still in progress, may 
give additional information.* 

Pompeii.—In September 1901, a marble bas-relief 
was found representing a sacrifice of a ram to Aphro- 
dite, probably from a fourth-century original. She 
is seated on a rock with lotos-sceptre and approached 
by six persons, of whom two are children, and the 
foremost leads the ram. Among other finds were a 
giallo antico head of a Maenad from a terminal figure, 
wearing an ivy-wreath, and numerous terra-cottas, 
one representing a draped woman of considerable 
merit. During October a long list of finds were 





1 Notizie degli Scavi, Sept. 1901. 
2 Notizie degli Scavi, July 1901. 
3 Athenaewm, 5 April 1902. 
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made, but nothing was discovered worthy of special 
mention ; they include forty-five gold Imperial coins 
from Augustus to Domitian, over 1,000 bronze coins 
of the same period, and 795 silver coins, both 
Republican and Imperial, but mostly in bad con- 
dition. 

Sorrento.—An interesting inscription has been 
found which runs as follows: Imp ‘TITVS * CAESA[R* 
DIVI | VESPASIANI ‘ F * VESPASI[ANVS | AVG * PONT * 
MAX ‘TR * POT’ [IX "IMP *XV | COS‘ IIX * CENSOR * 
P * P ‘HOROLOG [IVM * CVM ‘ SVIS | ORNAMENTIS * 
TERRAE. MOTI [BVS CONLAPSVM * REST. The res- 
torations are all certain. The earthquakes alluded 
to were either those which so seriously damaged 
Pompeii in the reign of Nero or else those which, as 
the younger Pliny tells us, accompanied the eruption 
of Vesuviusin a.p. 79. The date of the inscription is 
A.D. 80. Other restorations undertaken by Titus 
at this time and in this district are referred to in 
C.I.L. x. 1481 (=Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sic. u. Ital, 
729); and in C.L.Z. x. 1617 there is another 
allusion to a horologium.® 


SICILY. 


Syracuse.—Two marble statues have been found 
in the city, one of Hades or Pluto with Cerberus at 
his side ; the type is also known for Sarapis, but in 
this case the Chthonian head-dress is absent. The 
other is of Hygieia, with a serpent twisted round her 
right arm ; the head is wanting. Both are of the 
Hellenistic age.” 

Centorbi.—A singular discovery has recently been 
made of a long leaden coffin containing the skeleton 
of a boy who has evidently suffered from the disease 
known as rachitis. He wears a bronze armlet, and 
in the mouth was a coin of Hiero Il. as vadAov or 
Charon’s fare. Above the skull was a terra-cotta 
medallion with a bust of Artemis, the head project- 
ing in the round, a type not uncommon in Sicilian 
terra-cottas (cf. D3 in Brit. Mus.). She was often 
regarded as the protectress of boys, as in the case of 
Sparta, where Artemis Korythallia was worshipped.? 


GREECE, 


Tegea.—The French School has discovered, on the 
site of the temple of Athena Alea, fragments of the 
pediment-sculptures representing the Calyd6nian boar- 
hunt (Paus. viii. 45, 6); they include the torso of 
Atalanta, a head of Herakles, and part of a hound ; 
also the head of Hygieia from the statue in the 
temple (¢bid. 47, 1), and small early bronzes of the 
types found at Olympia and the Argive Heraion. 
Excavations will be continued in the stadium and in 
the Temple of Athena Polias.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 





4 Notizie degli Scavi, Oct. 1901. 
5 Notizie degli Scavi, Aug. 1901. 
6 Athenacum, 25 Jan. 1902. 
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SUMMARIES 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxii, 3. 
Whole No. 87. 1901. 


A further collection of Latin Proverbs, M. C. 
Sutphen. On the association of Numerals, H. Oertel. 
The Bodleian fragments of Juvenal, H. L. Wilson. 
On the form of Horace’s Lesser Asclepiads, L. J. 
Richardson. The unreal conditional sentence in 
Piautus, H. C. Nutting. A note on the Achaemenian 
Inseription, T. Michelson. Notes on the Septuagint 
text of II. Sam., J. W. Rice. There are reviews of 
Schulze’s Rémische Elegiker (K. F. Smith), Seaton’s 
Oxford text of Apollonius Rhodius (E. Fitch) and 
Henry's Lexique Etymologique des termes les plus 
usuels du Breton Moderne (O. B. Schlutter). 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 30,2. 1902. 


Ad Thucydidem, H. v. Herwerden. Notes on 
books v-viii with reference to Hude’s edition. De 
Hegione in Terentii Adelphis, G. E. W. v. iille. 
Terence, by keeping untouched the customs regarding 
the condition of heiresses and at the same time 
making Hegio the proximus cognatus of Simulus, has 
spoilt the Greek original. dd Zur, Hipp. 43-46, 
M. L. Earle. Takes away the comma at end of 1]. 45. 
Observationes criticae ad Dionysii Halicarnassensis 
Antiquitates Romanas, 8. A. Naber. Ad Plutarchum, 
J.J. H. On Lye. 11. Homerica, H. v. Herwerden. 
Critical notes on the Iliad with reference to van 
Leeuwen and da Costa’s second ed. Ad Plutarchum, 
J. J. H. On Lye. 21. Observatiunculae de iure 
Romano, J. C. Naber. ‘Ad noxales actiones.’ Ad 
Plutarchum, J. J. H. On Fab. Max. 18. Homerica, 
J. v. Leeuwen. On the preface of Aristonicus epi 
onuciwy with reference to Sijthoff’s publication of 
Cod. Venetus A in phototype. Tacitea, J. J. 
Hartman. Various notes. Ad Plutarchum, J. J. H. 
On Num. 3. Ad Aristophanis Plutum, J. v. 
Leeuwen. Critical notes. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. xii, 3. 1901. 


Analogiebildungen auf -ellus, -ella, -ellum, E. 
Wolfflin. Zu Caelius Aurelianus Acutarum passionum 
libri I7/., G. Helmreich. Critical notes. Animae- 
quitardare, EK. Nestle. =paxpoOuueiy e.g. Eccli. 29, 
1l. Lucania, E. Wolfflin. Maintains the text 
LIweani in Cic. Tuse. i§ 89. Lucania perhaps does 
not occur before Horace (Sat. ii. 1. 38). Epitome, 
E. Wolfflin. On the meaning of this word and its 
distinction from Periocha. Plinius und Cluvius 
Rufus, FE. Wolfflin. Rejects Cluvius Rufus as a 
supposed common source of Tacitus and Plutarch. 
Titulus Mummianus, E. Wolfflin. Restores the 
metre of this inscr. by the omission of the 
word imperator. Zur Geschichte der Pronomina 
demonstrativa III, Meader-Wilfflin. On iste and 
ipse. Zur lateinischen Wortbildung, A. Zimmermann. 
On opter=propter, Alharus Aevnds, Stolus, Indolis 
éximovos, Commoram, Tellor=homo, Necessis. Ag- 
nellus, agellus, salsamentarius, E. Wolfflin. Die 
Bildungen auf -enus, R. Planta. Moderne Lexi- 
kographic, E. Wolffin. It is not the amount of 
knowledge that is of importance so much as the 
standpoint. We must look not at single authors but 


OF PERIODICALS. 


at Latinity as a whole. Similitudinarie, infrugifer, 
ancio, J. E. B. Mayor. References given for these 
words. Zur Mulomedicina Chironis 1, E. Lommatzsch. 
Bruta, Oruia, Glos, gluttit, gluma, G. Gundermann. 
De Interjektion en. Enim, nempe, J. M. Stowasser. 
Das Suffix-aster. Propitius, Kompar. propior, E. 
Wolfflin. Salus, K. Brugmann. /pse etiam. Domo. 
Latro, F. Vogel. Bubia. Carrus, Sternbild des 
Béren, Ov. Densusianu. 

Part 4. 

Zur Latinitat der Epitome Caesarum, E. Wolfilin. 
As Aurelius Victor wrote his Caesares in 360 A.D. 
the composition of this epitome is at least a genera- 
tion later. _Matrem gerere. Agricola=agricolas, E. 
Wolfflin. Uber das Alter der Martial-Lemmata in 
den Handschriften der Familie B, G. Landgraf. 
These MSS. go back to a recension by Torquatus 
Gennadius in 401 A.D. The Lemmata in the MSS. 
are either by G. himself or by some assistant of his. 

Ferens, H. Moller. Die Hegesippus-Frage, G. 
Landgraf. From a comparison of language main- 
tains the old opinion that Ambrosius is the author 
of the Latin translation of Josephus going under the 
name of Hegesippus. Zur Geschichte der Pronomina 
demonstrativa 1V., E. Wolfflin. Orieula. Amasus, 
P. Wesner. Os wmerosque deo similis, E. Wolfflin. 
Studien zwm poetischen Plural bei den Rémern, P. 
Maas. (1) Generally, (2) Giving a notion of mass, 
(3) Parts of the body. Zur Mulomedicina Chironis 
IL., E. Lommatzsch. Uber, ubera, KE. Wolfflin. 
Foevea=fovea, J. Cornu. Die Epitome des Julius 
Exuperantius, C. Weyman and G, Landgraf. The 
text with notes. Composed fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Ab und Caitho, EK. Lattes. From an Etruscan 
inscription. Abaso, of M. Stowasser. Abaso is a 
miswriting for agaso. Dextrator, dettokaBos, LE. 
Nestle. Biduom und Triduom, F. Sommer. In 
Plautus the iin these words is long, which has not 
yet been explained. Zur Bildung der lateinischen 
Personennamen. A. Zimmermann, 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1902. 

26 March. KE. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, 4 
manual of Greek historical inscriptions. New ed. 
(W. Laufeld), very favourable. G. Showermann, 
The Great Mother of the Gods (H. Steuding). ‘A 
very useful work, rich in material.’ R. Kobert, 
Welche dem Menschen gefahrlichen Spinnen kannten 
die Alten? (Fuchs) K. Breysig, Kulturgeschichte 
der Neuzeit, 11. Altertum und Mittelalter als Vor- 
stufen der Neuzcit, I. Halfte (F. Cauer). ‘ Every- 
where notions take the place of living reality.’ 

2 April. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri Il. ed. by 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (O. Schulthess), 
very favourable. ‘Tacitus, Germania, von H. Schweizer- 
Sidler. 6. A. von E. Schwyzer (U. Zernial), very 
favourable. K. Krumbacher, Romanos und Kyriakos 
(G. Wartenberg), favourable. H. Miiller, Fort mit 
den Schulprogrammen ! (O. Weissenfels). 

9 April. Th. Zielinski, Die Behandlung gleich- 
zeitiger Ereignisse im antiken Epos. 1. (Hoerenz), 
favourable. L. Mitteis, Aus den griechischen Papy- 
rusurkunden (O. Schulthess), very favourable. M. 
C. P. Schmidt, Realistische Chrestomatie aus der Lit- 
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teratur des Klassischen Altertums. III. (F. Harder), 
very favourable, 

16 April. Paulys Realencyklopidie der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, herausg. von G. Wissowa. 8. 
Halbband (F. Harder) 3. ’ApBaviromovAAov Znrhyara 
Tov ’Artixod Sixalov. II. (O. Schulthess), favourable. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


J. de Heyden-Zielewicez, Prolegomena in Pseudocelli de 
universi natura libellum (K. Praechter), unfavour- 
able. 

23 April. 
Taormina (O. Schulthless), favourable. 


G. Rizzo, Le tavole finanziarie di 
x. Sravpi- 


dns. Mept tis vobedocews Tod Oovxvdldov (Widmann). 





ADDENDUM (p. 194).—Mr. Kenyon, comparing 
a papyrus, in a hand very similar to that of the 
Alcaeus fragment, published by Comparetti in the 
Gomperz Festschrift, which has on its verso a docu- 
ment of the third century and so can hardly itself 
be older than the second century, is of opinion that 
Dr. Schubart’s date is too early. 


The editor takes this opportunity of asking the 
readers of the C.£. to vorrect the following misprints 
in names of modern Greek writers in the March 
issue which escaped detection owing to the disad- 
vantages under which the proof was corrected. 

Page 98, col. 2 near the top. For ‘ Polemas’ read 
‘Palamas,’ for ‘ Mashoras’ read ‘ Markoras,’ and for 
‘ Karkobitsas’ read ‘ Karkavitsas.’ 











